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HF characters of ingenious men 
appear worthy of deſcription, be- 
cauſe their labours are important 

to human life, Diſputes alſo frequently 
ariſe concerning the merit of philoſophers, 
and-their different ſyſtems, -which few are 
willing to examine accurately, and deter- 
mine for themſelves. 
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2 Account of the 
” Tarts renders ſome general account of 
theſe matters uſeful, x 
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CONSIDERING the fluctuating condition 
of human affairs, the perpetual revolutions 
in empire, knowledge, induſtry and man- 
ners, it is not poſſible that any ſyſtem, 
either of natural or moral philoſophy, 
ſhould always maintain an equal influence. 


Trose ſyſtems which are the meer 
creatures of imagination, may very well 
give place to newer fancies, and theſe to 
newer ones without end. But works which 
are founded on the genuine principles of 
nature, which are regulated by truth, whicli 
move the ſprings of action in the ſoul, and 
incite to virtue and goodneſs, can never be 
totally diſregarded, and will always return 
into credit and eſteem, in proportion as 
the humour of the time returns to ſobriety. 


WEN we judge of any writer, weſhould 
make allowances for the age he lived in; 
| the 
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LIr E of :PLAaTo. 3 
the country, and other cixcumſtances by 
which he was favoured or tarded. This 
would prevent extravagant admiration, or 
the prejudices that may ariſe upon m 
compariſons. | 


THERE is ſcarce any author whoſe fame 
has been ſo variable as Plato's. The taſte 
of this preſent age does not ſeem to be 
great for books of ancient learning; and 
the writings of Plato are much neglected 
among the reſt. Even ſome of thoſe who 
aſſume to themſelves a ſort of diftatorſhip 
in affairs of literature, have decided againſt 
him with great vehemence, 


IT ſeemed neceſſary, therefore, to. give 
ſome account of his character and philoſo- 
phy, in a manner different from what has 
hitherto been done; chiefly with a view to 
obviate the moſt important objections, and 
incite people to acquire a more thorough 
acquaintance with Plato's works, being per- 
ſuaded that they would be of great ſervice 
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to mankind; and tend to infpire them with 
juſt and rational ſentiments concerning the 
fundamental principles of religion, morals, 
and government ; ſentiments which are of 
the higheſt concern at all times, and per- 
haps never were more needful to be incul- 


cated than at preſent. 


Tx: our account of Plato, it is worth while 
to mention, that he was born at Athens, 
the "moſt populous and elegant city of 
Greece, He had ſeen his country in its 
greareſt glory; and though he was witneſs 
to many diſtreſſes and revolutions in its 
affairs, yet, during his lifetime, Athens may 
be faid, upon the whole, to have continued 


a powerful and independent ſtate. 


BESIDE the military glory of the Athe- 
nians, they are diſtinguithed as the people 
who carried learning, and the finer arts; to 
a degree of perfection, perhaps greater than 
ever was attained at any one place of the 
world, in an equal time. | 
| THERE 
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eſtabliſhment at Athens for educating 
youth, ſuch as are common in modern 
itates. The ordinary courſe of their ſtudies 
was more limited than ours; but there was 
great care taken to 525 their manners. 


Tur had maſters for the 1 of 
their country, for muſic and gymnaſtic 
exerciſes: this was the common courſe of 
education. One of the moſt faithful and 
beſt accompliſhed ſlaves waited on each boy 
wherever he went, and had entire command 


of him, which was of great uſe to preſerve 
his early years from intemperance. But 


before the days of Plato, or at leaſt before 
thoſe of Socrates, there ſeems not to have 


been any publick teacher of philoſophy 
who reſided conſtantly at Athens. The 


Sophiſts, or they who pretended to teach 
natural or moral philoſophy and oratory, did 
nor continue long in any place, but travel- 
led from one ſtate to another to make 
money.  * 

0 ACCORDINGLY 


45 


TurRE was no compleat and regular 
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ACCORDINGLY we find, when they 
came to Athens, that their lodgings were 
crouded with ſcholars; not boys, but young 
men who wanted to improve themſelves for 
the ſervice of their country, 


Son of thoſe Sophiſts were men of 
extraordinary merit, As for inſtance Pro- 
dicus, who had even Socrates for his dif- 
ciple ; and of whom the famous fable of 

the judgment of Hercules remains, 

Bur there were alſo many falſe pre- 

. Tenders to learning and philoſophy among 
them; and the moſt ignorant and aſſum- 
ing had often the greateſt number E ad- 
mirers. 


Ir was Plato's good fortune to have 
Socrates for his inſtructor, a man of great 
wiſdom and ſagacity, very able to ſupport 
the intereſts of truth and virtue, and ex- 
poſe the arrogant pretences of the Sophiſts. 
He applied himſelf chiefly to morals and 
* improvement 
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LIFE of PLATO, 7 
improvement of the heatt, as the moſt vas 
luable of all ſtudies. His name is ſo well 
| known in ſtory, that we need not deſcribe 
him. One cannot think of ſuch a cha- 
rater as his without reverence and admi- 
ration ; at the ſame time he muſt applaud 
the ingenuity and gratitude of Plato, who 
uſed to bleſs God thar he was born in ws 
days of Socrates. 


In fo free a ſtate as Athens, the higheſt 
ſtations and honours of the republick were 
open to every citizen: but their nobility 
generally had the aſcendant in elections for 
important offices, becauſe they had better 
education for executing them, and ſuperior 
influence by means of their eſtates. 


PLAro was deſcended from the moſt 
renowned nobility, being of the ſame fa- 
mily with Solon; and he had à fortune 
ſuitable ro his birth. Having ſtudied the 
language of his country, he acquired ſome 
knowledge of muſic and painting: he ex- 

celled 


f 


8 AccounT of the 
celled in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, and em- 


ployed part of his earlier time in poetry; 
but burnt his poems after hearing the diſ- 
courſes of Socrates. He ſerved alſo in the 
army upon ſeveral expeditions, and acquit- 
ted himſelf with honour, 


BEING thus aha to ſerve the 
publick, he was waiting the time ap- 
pointed by law, viz. the age of thirty, 
when he might enter upon the adminiſtra- 


tion of affairs, but afterwards altered his 


plan, for reaſons which we ſhall take in 
his own words, and which may at the ſame 
time ſhow the abſurdity of the uſual com- 
mon-place inquiries and declamations about 
the active and contemplative life, at leaſt ſo 
far as concerns the authority and example 


of Plato, 


Ar the end of the famous Peloponeſian 
war, the conſtitution of the Athenian govern- 
ment was changed, and the ſupreme one 
lodged in the hands of 10. | 

«© SOME 
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* Sou of theſe, ſays Plato, in his letter 
* 79 Dion c friend, were my relations, ſome 
« my acquaintance, and they invited me 
* jmmediately to ſhare: in that adminiſtra» 


tion to which I had fo good a title. For 
« my part I was affected in a manner very 
« conſiſtent with my youth. I imagined 
« that now the government of the ſtate 

el de changed, from ic Jottner 
« abuſes, to a plan of rectitude and juſtice, 
*© and therefore obſerved their conduct 
«© with attention: but ſoon ſaw'that they 
© demonſtrated the times of the former 
„ adminiſtration, to be a golden Tap in 


* n of n 


* AMONG aber * my friend the 
„ old man Socrates,” (whom I am not 
«© aſhamed to call the juſteſt man of that 
* age, ) with ſome others, were commanded 
* to bring by violence one of the citizens 
* to their tribunal, chat he might be put 
* to death. They laid theſe commands 
© on Socrates, to involve him in a ſhare 

B . 
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„of their actions whether he would or 
c not. But he diſobeyed, and choſe to 
«riſque every thing rather than be a part- 
s ner of their impious deeds. However, 
< in a little time after this the power of 
e the thirty was aboliſhed, and all that 
«© ſyſtem of government. 

AN now I was again inclined to en- 
“gage in the management of publick bu- 


« finefs, though not ſo ſtrongly as before; 


“for there were ſeveral things done in thoſe 
times of confuſion, which one could not 
help being ſorry for. Neither, indeed, 
* 18 it to be wondered at, though ſome 


took rather too ſevere revenge on their 


enemies at this revolution, notwithſtand- 
ing that the principal men, who brought 
« it about, behaved with the utmoſt mo- 
6 deration. 


«© BuT, by misfortune, ſome of thoſe 
who got into power, accuſed my friend 
«« Socrates himſelf, charging him with the 

| « moſt 
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moſt hainous of all crimes, and the moſt 
diſtant from Socrates's character, impiery. 


40 THESE therefors chaſed; and thoſe 


condemned and put to death, a man who 


would have no ſhare with the former 
wicked adminiſtration, in an affair which 
concerned one of themſelves, who were 


his friends while yas were —_— _ 
in derer ys Der 


#.3 


„% Wren I conſidered theſe things, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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66 


and the people who had the manage 


ment, and the laws and prevailing man- 
ners, the more I reviewed them, the 


more difficult I found it would be to 
ſerve the — * 


0 _ was impoſſible ſor me to act wick 
out the aſſiſtance of faithful friends and 
aſſociates; but theſe were not eaſily to 


be found among my former connections; 


and it would be a difficult matter to form 
new ones: for our ſtate was not any 
B 2 s longer 
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« Jonger adminiſtrated according to the 
genius and principles of our anceſtors ; 
© both the ſpirit and letter of the laws 
od + gg. to a 15 great 1 


NDR 


. Whetzſoes L wo Crd full of 
e ardorx to enter upon the publick manage» 


ment, when J conſidered theſe things, 


* and ſaw how all was going to con- 
% fuſion, became at laſt averſe to it: re- 
& ſolving however not to ceaſe from watch - 
ing when any more favourable opportu- 
© nity thould occur for correcting theſe 
abuſes, or the hole conſtitution of the 

* ſtate, and always be ready at the proper 
6 'ſcaſon for ling YM 


RhB "EET I diſkovered that all PWR 
* at preſent are badly conſtituted, and their 
* conſtitutions incurable without ſome 
«wonderful piece of good conduct, ſe- 
*-corded by fortune, and was obliged to 
«own, in praiſe of true philoſophy, That 
" . am thence alone it is . we can diſcover 

| & gall 
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all the true intereſts either of the, publicks, 

« or. of particular perſons ; and that the fn. 

« man race will never le free: from miſeries, 

«© until they who are true philoſophers get the 

government and - admituſtration into their 

« hands ; or they who have the ſupreme power 14 

ce become true anne N + 4.6 

1 1 0 

it ——— theſs — Plath , 

devoted - himſelf entirely to Philoſophyt 

After the death of Socrates, they ſay, he 

heard Cratylus the ſcholar of Heraclitus, 

and Hermogenes who was the follower of 

Parmenides. 


rel 


* 


» 


pA uma are 8 of Plato's 1 
bear the name of each of theſe. philoſo- 
phers; both of them are extremely ſubtile 
and curious, eſpecially the Parmenides; by 
which we may ſce that this man was 2 
very acute reaſoner, and that it was he 
who ſirſt put Socrates himſelf upon che pron 
per method of inquiring after truth, via. 
by e a ching to exiſt in certain cir- 

cumſtances 


14 Account of che 
cumſtances and relations, and examining 
what would be the conſequence; then 
change the ſuppoſition, and examine ſtill: 
ſo that, according to Parmenides, you can 

never find out truth till you learn to ſearch 
for it a great while, | 


* 
: 


71 >< Tas ſpecimen of his niathod, given in 


that dialogue, appears manifeſtly to have 
been a pattern to the Socratic manner of 
reaſoning; and ſeems indeed to be an imi- 
tation of the inveſtigatory method in = 
metry, if not * original. 


AFTER this, Plato ry to i, 

| and ſtudied geometry with Theodorus, and 
3 became one of the greateſt geometricians 

of that age. Accordingly when the oracle 
of Delos propoſed to the Greeks the pro- 
blem of doubling the cube, Plato explained 
the meaning of that oracle, and was the 
firſt who gave a ſolution of the problem. 
It is preſerved to us by Eutocius. Ma- 
thematics naturally tend to improve and 
2 ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen the mind. They give a reliſh 
for truth, and greater ability of. diſtin- 
guiſhing it from error, as they fix the atten- 
tion, and accuſtom one to proceed from 
the ſimpler caſes, to thoſe that are more 
complex. Hence alſo, they habitually lead 
one to the moſt ſimple and obvious method 
of repreſenting truth to others. 


Tax effects of this ſcience may be ob- 
ſerved almoſt every where through Plato's 
works, in the frequent illuſtrations and proofs 
borrowed from geometry; and the ſtrong 
and perſpicuous method of his reaſoning. 


HE is faid to have written over his ſchool, 
Let no one enter here who is unacquainted with 
geometry. The ſame caution may be juſt- 
ly given to thoſe who read his writings ; 
and eſpecially ſuch as pretend to criticize 
them. From. Cyrene, Plato went to 
Egypt *, to improve his knowledge of 

| aſtronomy, 


* AccorDinG to Laertius, Plato came from Cyrene to 
Italy, and went from Italy to Egypt: but this does not ſeem 
Probable, becauſe Cyrene is ſo near Egypt, and becauſe Plato 


Vas carried out of Sicily, not to Egypt, but to Egina. 
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16 Account of the 
aſtronomy, to be inſtructed in the rites and I 
traditions of the prieſts, and obſerve the 3 4 
nature of _ | 4m pun." r 11 08 
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Cons1DERING the acted beaurifit” 
and maſterly directions which Plato has 
given in his book of laws, relative to the 
proper uſe and intent of travelling, 
muſt wonder how he could ever be ſo far 
miſtaken and miſrepreſented, as if his chief 
deſign in going to Egypt was to ſell his oil. 


Is thoſe early times, the intercourſe of 
nations was imperfe&t ; money could not 
eaſily be remitted into foreign countries; 


the correſpondencies of merchants were few; 


and there were no bills of exchange. 


PLaTo, by managing his own affairs 
had farther opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the different characters of 
mankind, and could more eafily conceal his 
own from the Egyptians; for at that time 


thoſe animal: of the Nile uſed to drive ftrang- 
| ers 
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ers away, by thei = meats und ſacrifices, and 
nal er ons * 


Faow Egypt, wow ſay, he intended to 
have gone among the Perfian Magi, but 
the turbulent ſtate of Aſia hindered him. 
Wherefore he next went to Italy, and ſtu- 


died the philoſophy of Pythagoras. 


WE find from his letters, that he had 
contracted a particular friendſhip with Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum, who appears to have 
been the ſame with him whom Horace calls 
Maris & Terre numeroque carentis arenæ men- 
ſorem. This friendſhip continued with un- 
reſerved affection through their whole lives. 


Watts Plato was at Tarentum, there 
happened a remarkable eruption of mount 
Etna, and he went over to ſee that phœno- 
menon ; at the ſame time deſirous to im- 
prove his knowledge of politics acquired by 
former travels. 

C THE 


* De Legibus, lib, xii, 
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Tux different ſtates of Sicily were pro- 
per ſubjects of obſervation. It would eſpe- 
cially be inſtructive to view the tyrant of 
Syracuſe in the exerciſe of his power, and 
mark the conſequences of deſpotic govern- 
ment. 


Ar this time he became acquainted with 
Dion, a young man of fine genius, brother- 
in-law to Dionyſus, and inſpired him with 
an ardent love of virtue and liberty, which 
was never afterwards extinguiſhed. 


Wx are told that the old tyrant Dionys 
ſius ſent for Plato, and heard him at the. 
firſt with pleaſure, but ſoon took ſuch of- 
fence at the freedom of his diſcourſes, that 
he fold him for a ſlave, as Diodorus Siculus 
fays, or, as Diogenes Laertius has it, ſent. 
him away with a Lacedemonian captain, 
who landed him in Egina where he was 
fold, but immediately ranſomed and ſent 
home. 


Hs 
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Hz had now been abroad for twelve 
years or more; not meetly to ſee ſtrange - 
things and diſtant nations, but to obſerve 
their characters and manners, to profit by 
the inſtructions and converſation of learned 
men, to improve his mind by a general ac- 
quaintance with mankind, and, from his 
remarks on different countries, form plans 
for the good of the whole. | 
* 

Hts natural temper was humane and mo- 
deſt ; he improved and fixed his manner by 
long ſtudy of morals, and attentive obſere 
vations of human life and policy. 


THESE advantages greatly embelliſhed 
his character, and took off that ſtifineſs 
which people commonly have who are ace 
quainted with nothing but ſpeculation : 
and there is a ſpirit of mildneſs and huma- 
nity that bncathes liroogh all his laws and 
inſticutions. 


C 2 Ur on 
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Upon his return to Athens he ſettled in 
the Academia, a place of exerciſe in the 
ſuburbs, where the adjoining woods and 
ſnady groves afforded proper opportunities 
for meditation . Here he had a ſmall coun- 
try ſeat, with an orchard or two, remaining 
of his inheritance, having generouſly di- 
ſtributed the reſt among his brethren. In 
this place he continued teaching philoſophy 
gratis, and compoling ſeveral of his works, 
till the death of Dionyſius the elder, which 
happened about 1 years after Plato's 
return. | | 


AT this time his ſtudies were interrupted, 
the account of which we ſhall take in his 
own words, from the letter which has been 


e r 


6. Wa EN I came to Italy 1 Sicily for 
the firſt time, that life which they call 
happy, and their luxurious entertainments, 
by no means pleaſed me; ſuch as feaſting 

twice 


Inter ſylvas academi quærere verum. 
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twice a-day, and never ſleeping alone at 
night, with other ann 
thar way: aß li mot T l ü 
i bos a 09 we 15111100 8 
C Fox from theſe manners, a wife man 
never can be formed, not even of all the 
men under heaven, if he is bred up in them 
from his youth; neither will he acquire any . 
valuable diſpoſitions, nor become a man of 
ſobriety: and the ſame may be ſaid of every 
other virtue. Neither will any ſtate! re- 
main in quiet, let the laws and conſtitu- 
tions be what they will, while the people 
imagine that they may ſpend their money 
on extravagancies, and that they ought to 
be idle to every purſuit except feaſting; 
drinking, and toiling in the gratification of 
ſenſual deſires. 


Ox neceſlity alſo ſuch a ſtate will be 
continually changing, from. democracy to 
oligarchy or tyranny ;_ and the people in 
power will never ſo much as bear with the 
name * a juſt and equal adminiſtration. 


MEETING 
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„ MEETING with Dion, who was then 
2 young man, while I explained' in my dif- 
courſes what I thought beſt for mankind, 
and counſelled him to act accordingly, I 
was, unknown to myſelf ſome how, con- 
triving the future diſſolution of the ryrant's 
power. For Dion, being naturally very 
apt to learn, was more rapidly and ſtrongly 


convinced by my diſcourſes, than any young 


man I ever knew, and determined in the reſt 
of his life to excel the generality of Italians 
and Sicilians, by preferring virtue to plea- 
ſure, and every kind of luxury. From 
henceforth he was looked upon with an 
evil eye by thoſe who lived according to 
the principles of deſpotiſm. 


« AFTER Dionyſius's death, Dion obſerved 
that he was not the only one whoſe ſenti- 
ments were corrected by right reaſon ; he 
faw chat there were others alſo who had juſt 
notions of things; but theſe were few. He 
hoped to make the young Dionyſus of this 
number, by the aſſiſtance of the Gods; 
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and if he could effectuate this, he was ſen- 
ſible that the happineſs of his own life, and 
of all che Syracuſians, would be prodigiouſ- 
ly advanced. For this purpoſe he judged 
it neceſſary that I ſhould by all means come 
to Syracuſe aſſoon as poſſible, and bear a 
part; for he remembered his meeting and 
mine, how quickly he had been inſpired 
with the love of the beſt and molt glorious 
life; with which, if he could now inſpire 
Dionyſius, he expected to eſtabliſh a very 
happy conſtitution through the whole coun- 
try, without bloodſhed and laughter, or 
any of the evils which have now happened. 


« Pro, having rightly conſidered theſe 
things, perſuaded Dionyſus to fend for me. 
He himſelf alſo ſent, entreating me to come 
in all haſte, leaſt others, in the mean time, 
ſhould get about Dionyſius, and turn him 
from virtue to a different manner of life. 


* WHar opportunity, ſaid he, can we 
wait for more ſeaſonable than this, which. 


by 
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by divine providence now offers? He de- 
ſcribed Dionyſius's dominions and power in 
Italy and Sicily; his youth, his vehement 
deſire after learning and philoſophy; men- 
tioning alſo his domeſtics and couſins, how 
eaſily they could be brought to thoſe prin- 
ciples, and that way of life which I had 
always profeſſed; and that they would be 
very capable of perſuading Dionyſius: ſo 
that now, if ever; ſaid he, there is the great- 
eſt probability that philoſophers ſhall be- 
come the rulers of a mighty ſtate, 


* TREFSE, and many other things, were 
adduced to perſuade me. For my part, I 
had no great confidence in the preſent diſ- 
- poſitions of young men, - becauſe their in- 
clinations are always haſty, and often con- 
tradictory to one another; but I knew Di- 
on to be naturally of a ſteady temper; and 
now about the middle age of life. 


©WHEREFORE, conſidering with myſelf, 
Whether or not, and in what manner 1 
ſhould 
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ſhould go, I determined, that If one ever 
was to undertake the execution of what he 
had been meditating concerning laws and a 
tepublick, he ſhould attempt it now; for 
if I could perſuade but one man, I ſhould 

be able to accompliſh all other good things. 


Wirz theſe thoughts, and with this 
bold intention, I ſailed from home; not for 
the reaſon that ſome have imagined *, but 
dhe moſt powerful one, a reverence for my- 
ſelt, leſt I ſhould at any time appear to 
== myſelf of ſome obſcure repute perhaps in 
ſpeculations; but never at any time willing 
to adventure upon action; leſt alſo I ſhould 
thus betray my friend Dion, whoſe ſitua- 
tion was very dangerous. Suppoſing alſo 
that he ſuffered any thing, and being ex- 
pelled by Dionyſius and his other enemies, 
coming hither an exile from your country, 
he ſhould have thus beſpoke me; O Plato, 
I come a fugitive to you, nor for want of 
heavy armed infantry nor horſes to repel 

D | my 


Hz had been flandered, that he went for the love of 
money and luxurious eatgrtainments, | 
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my foes, but for want of reaſons and per 
ſuaſion, which I knew you were maſter of, 
capable of turning young men to a life of 
juſtice and- virtue, of friendſhip and affec- 
tion for one another. For want of theſe, 
ſo far as concerns you, I have left Syracuſe 
and am here. The reproach indeed that 
comes upon you on my account is ſmall 
but as for Philoſophy which you are always 
celebrating, and ſaying it is diſregarded by 
the reſt of mankind, How can you deny 
that you have not alſo betrayed its cauſe, 
ſo far as it depended upon you? Had I 
lived at Megara, you would have come to 
my aſſiſtance upon ſuch an important occa- 
ſion, or owned yourſelf the moſt worth- 
leſs of all mortats. But now while you 
object the length of the voyage, the great- 
neſs of the danger and the toil, do you 
think ever to eſcape the imputation of 
worthleſſneſs? Very far from it. 


Hap ſuch things been ſaid to me, 
What decent anſwer could I have made to 
them ? 
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them? None at all. I therefore came upon 
as rational and juft motives as it is poſſible 
for a man to have. For theſe reaſons, leav- 
ing my own employments, which were ho- 
nourable enough, I came under the power 
of deſpotic government, which ſeemed nei- 
ther conſiſtent with my principles nor my 
perſon, | 


% NEveERTHELESS I maintained my 
freedom, and preſerved the ſacred laws of 
hoſpitality, and the honour of philoſophy 
blameleſs, which would have been highly 
reproached, if through ſloth or cowardice 
I had received any affront. Upon my ar- 
rival I found all Dionyſius's houſehold full 
of diſſention and flanders againſt Dion, as 
if aſpiring after the ſovereignty. I de- 
fended him therefore as I could; but that 
was very little; and, about four months af- 
ter this, Dionyſius accuſing Dion of an in- 
tention to uſurp the government, put him 
aboard a ſmall veſſel and baniſhed him diſ- 
gracefully. Upon this all we who were 

D 2 Dion's 
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Dion's friends, were afraid leſt the tyrant 
ſhanld blame and puniſh us as ſharers in the 
ſame deſign. It was alſo reported through 
Syracuſe, that Dionyſius had put me to 
death as the cauſe of all that had hap- 
pened, But he perceiving us in this con- 
dition, and apprehending that ſomething 
worſe might happen through our deſpair, 
received us very kindly. He ſpoke alſo 
very civilly to me, and bid me not be afraid, 
and intreated me by all means to ſtay ; for 
he had ſome honour by my ſtaying with 
him, but none by my flight; fo that he 
pretended earneſtly to intreat me; and we 
know that the intreaties of Tyrants have a 
mixture of coꝑſtraint in them, Mean 
time he contrived to prevent my failing, 
having carried me into the caſtle and lodged 
me there, from whence any fſhip-maſter 
would have been fo far from carrying me 


(when Dionyſus had forbidden) that unleſs 


he himſelf had fent expreſs orders for that 
Purpoſe, no trader, nor keeper of the paſſes, 
would have fuffered me to go away by my- 

; WE 
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ell. but immediately would have ſeized and 
= carried me back to Dionyſus, 


« AND now again, on the contrary, it 


was currently reported, that Dionyſius was 


become wonderfully fond of Plato: This 
was partly true; for he reſpected me {till 


: | more, in proceſs of time, as he became bet- 
ter acquainted with my character. He 
vanted that 1 ſhould praiſe him more than 


Dion, and eſteem him more my friend; 


and was exceedingly ambitious about this 
matter. But he would not fubmit to the 
beſt means by which this might have been 
eſſected, if ever it could, (namely that he 


1 ſhould be with me, and become familiar, 
f & by hearing and learning the principles of 


pliloſophy,) becauſe through the miſrepre- 
ſentations of ſlanderers, he dreaded leſt he 
ſhould be ſomehow ſeduced, and Dion ac- 


* 

* 1 1 
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compliſh alt his deſigns. 
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« HowWEVER „I bore patiently, keep- 
ing in view the intention for which I came, 
| 11 
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if by any means he could be brought to 
fome taſte for a philoſophic life. But he 
got the better of me, ama > in his op- 
3 

PL aro breaks off here, and gives many va- 
buable advices to Dion's friends, agreeable to 
the Situation f their affairs ; fome of which 
will be uſeful in all ages. For theſe we ſhall 
refer to the original, and proceed with his nar- 


rative. 


HAVING, by one means or other, 
perſuaded Dionyſius to let me go, we 
apreed, that after the war (at that time in 
Sicily) was over, he ſhould ſend for Dion 


and me to ſettle the affairs of the govern- 


ment on a more ſtable ſoundation ; and he 
begged of Dion not to think himſelf ba- 
nifhed, but only as having changed his 
abode; and I conſented to come upon theſe 
conditions, 


= 
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«© WHEN the peace was concluded he 
ſent for me; he begged of Dion to have 
patience one year longer, but intreated me 
by all means to come. Dion at the ſame 
time deſired and requeſted that I would go; 
for there was a ſtrong report from Sicily, 
that Dionyſius was now again become 
wonderfully in love with philoſophy : ſo 
that Dion earneſtly begged of me to ac- 
cept the invitation. 


. - « 

_ .” 
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5 iI] was indeed ſenſible that many young 
men had been thus affected by philoſophy ;z 
however, I thought it would be the ſafer 
way, at that time, to abſtain from inter- 
= meddling with their affairs; and I offended 
them both by anſwering, that I was now, 
an old man, and that none of theſe propo- 
ſals were agreeable to our former paction. 


« It is probable that Archytas came to | 
Sicily ſome time after this; for I had, be- : 
| I; fore I came away, made an alliance and 
friendſhip between Dionyſius and the Ta- f 
rentines. | 
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rentines. There were alſo people in Syra- 
cuſe who had got ſome inſtructions from 
Dion ; and there were others alſo full of 
certain lectures in philoſophy: they, I 
imagine, attempted to diſcourſe with Dio- 
nyſius on thoſe Subjects, believing he had 
been taught all my ſentiments. | 


HE naturally is not inapt to learn, 
and is exceeding jealous of his honour. 
Probably what was faid pleaſed him; and 
he was aſhamed to have it known that he 
had never heard any ſuch things when I 
was there. Hence he partly became de- 
ſirous of hearing theſe things more fully, 
partly his vanity incited him. T have al- 

ready mentioned the reaſons why he never 
before heard of thoſe matters. When there- 
fore Thad eſcaped home, and had now de- 
nied his ſecond invitation, I verily believe 
he was deſirous at any rate to prevent peo- 
ple from thinking that, having experience 
of him, I defpiſed his genius, character, 
" 1 of life; aud, being diſguſted, was 


unwillin · 
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unwilling to come. I ought however to 
tell the truth, and bear with patience; 
though any one, after Hearing what has 
happened; ſhould deſpiſe my philoſophy; 
and think the tyrant 4 man of addreſs. 


« DronYSIUs therefore, the third time, 
\ ſent a veſſel for me, with three banks of oars, 
to make the voyage the eaſier. He alſo 
ſent Archidemus, whom he believed to be 
the man that I had the greateſt value fof, 
(being one of Archytas's friends,) and with 
him others of my acquaintance in Sicily. 
All of them agreed in the ſame ſtory, how 
wonderfully Dionyſius was devoted to philofo- 
phy. He himſelf ſent a very long letter, 
knowing how much I was concerned for 
Dion, and how much Dion wanted that 1 
ſhould fail. His letter was contrived for 
theſe purpoſes: ſo that after the firſt ſalu- 
tation he began, | 


% you are perſuaded by me to come to 
Sicily juſt now, in the firſt plate, the affairs 
K f 


come now, his alliance, which I had pro- 


| 
| 
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of Dion ſhall be. ſettled in the manner that you 
Hall defire ; for I know that you will defire 
only what, is reaſauable, and I will grant it; 
but if you do not come, you fhall obtain none of 
theſe things which you deſire, neither concern- 
ing Es * nor any thing elſe. 


= He added many other arguments which 
it would be tedious and ſuperfluous to men- 
tion. Beſides this, there were letters from 
Archytas, and the people of Tarentum, in 
praiſe of Dionyſius, and that if I did not 


cured, and which was of great advantage 


to their ſtate, would be entirely deſtroyed. 


<<, SUcn- was the invitation I had at 
chat time; the people of Italy and Sicily 
dragging me, and the people of Athens, 

injudiciouſly with intreaties, puſhing me, as 
it were, away. And the ſame arguments 
were repeated, That I ought not to aban- 
don Dion, nor the people of Tarentum my 
friends. It alſo occurred to myſelf, That a 


young 


* 
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young man hearing things worthy of con- 
ſideration, and being of a good genius, he 
might probably fall in love with a life of 
virtue, That I ought” ro examine accu- 
rately into the truth of this affair, and not 
make myſelf the ſubject of ſo juſt a re- 
proach, if theſe things were truly repreſent- 
ed. I went therefore, covering mylelf up 
with theſe reaſons, though much in dread, 
and not prognoſticating favourably, as you 
may believe. After I was come, I reſolved, 
in the firſt place, to examine whether Dio- 
nyſius was really fired with the love of phi- 
loſophy ; otherwiſe, thoſe ſtories had come 
to Athens without foundation. And there 
is a genteel way enough for making this 
trial, and very proper for deſpotic princes ; 
eſpecially if they have heard a great deal 
about thoſe things, which I found to be 
Dionyſius's caſe. You ſhould repreſent” to 
ſuch people the nature and quality of that 
whole affair, with how much pains and la- 
bour it is attained. He who hears this, if 
he is truly philoſophical, and has any merit, 

| E 2 or 
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or affinity to it, being of a divine temper, he 
thinks there is ſome admirable road pointed 
out, and that he. ought now-to exert him- 
ſelf, and that he would not deſerve to live 
if he did otherwiſe. Wherefore, encou- 
raging himſelf, and him who ſhows the way, 
he gives not over till he has finiſhed the 
whole, or acquired the ability of tracing 
them out alone. According to theſe, and 
the like ſentiments, does ſuch a perſon live, 
acting his part in whatever ſtation he is 
placed, but in every thing ſtedfaſt to phi- 
loſophy; and to that kind of diet every 
day which may contribute moſt to render 
him acute to learn, of a good memory, a 
ſound reaſoner, and a ſober man; and will 


perſiſt in abhorring the contrary manner of 


life. 


Bur they who are not truly philoſo- 


phers, but only coloured over with ſuper- 


ficial opinions, like people who are ſun- 
burnt, when they diſcover what ſort of a 
thing learning is, how great the labour, 
| and 
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and what the daily manner of life and diet 
proper for the undertaking: ſome, thinking 
it a very difficult and hard work for them, 
are never able ſo much as to attempt it. 
Others, again, perſuade themſelves that 
they have already ſufficiently heard the 
whole of theſe affairs, and — in need 


of no more. 


« Tuus, then, there is a very clear and 
certain method of trying thoſe who are 
ſelf-conceited and unable to toil; ſo that 
there never is occaſion for blaming him who 
teaches, but themſelves as incapable of the 
neceſſary application. Upon this plan did 
I diſcourſe with Dionyſius: for neither did 
I deſcribe every thing, nor did he deſire it, 
pretending that he knew many of them, 
and thoſe the moſt important, by other 
peoples inſtructions, c.“ 200 


Ar this ne we may obſerve, that 
Plato had ſome private doctrines which he 


concealed from the vulgar. And he here 
inſinuates, 
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inſinuates, that any things publiſhed to that 
purpoſe in his laws, or any where elſe, were 
not his moſt ſerious ſentiments. He ſhows 
that Dionyſius could not poſſibly under- 
ſtand theſe matters by hearing him once, 
becauſe he never ſpoke of them directly: 
that they required long application and 
habitual attention. Then knowledge, like 


the kindling of a flame, ſuddenly ſprings up 
* the ſoul, and henceforth nouriſhes * 


Wien 10 write, Lays Plaro, — wih 
to be as good as poſſible. Nothing could give 
me greater pain, than that my writings ſhould 
do harm. If I imagined, therefore, that 
theſe things would be uſeful to the vulgar, 
what better employment could I have in 
life thaw to publiſh them, and diſplay na- 
zure to all mankind? But I do not think the 
moſt part of men would be better for in- 
quiry about ſuch things, except a very few 
who are able to find them out upon a ſmall 
hint, Orhers would be filled only with an 
unſeaſonable contempt, or vain conceit, as 

if 
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if they had learned ſome ne A 
| . 

Tun he gives mb reaſons, * way 
of a Tale and Decoy, (as he calls it;) the 
general meaning of which ſeems to be, 
that what commonly paſſes for learning, 
is only a ſort of introduction to it: that 
few people know what is true learning, on 
account of their irregular and prepoſterous 
method of ſtudy, or becauſe ſome have 
capacity to learn particular things, but 
want inclination, others have inclination 
without capacity, &c. But when people 
are fufficiently inſtructed in theſe things 
which may be called preliminary, if they 
are perſons of a happy genius and good 
heart, the principles of true knowledge ſpring 
up in their minds; but if otherwiſe, not. 
Aud they who have arrived at the knowledee 
of ſublime truths will have uſt notions of 
their value, and not expoſe them to the abuſes 
and contradictions of the vulgar. 


80 
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So that, ſays he, you may hence judge 
whether Dionyſius, or any one elſe who 
has pretended to write upon the chief and 
firſt principles of nature, has ever heard or 
been taught my real ſentiments, 


Wr ſee, however, that this myſtery con- 
cerned the'chief and firſt principles of nature, 
by which we may underſtand his notions 
concerning the heathen ſyſtem of divinity, 
and the prevailing opinions in aſtronomy, 
which were inter woven with their religion. 
And in truth theſe opihions muſt have great 
influence on religion in all ages. The no- 
bleſt employment of the. mind of man, is the 
ſtudy of the works of his Creator. To him 
whom the ſcience of nature delighteth, every 
object giveth a proof of his God, every thing 
that proveth it giveth cauſe-of adoration *. 


We are certain that, even in thoſe early 
times, the Pythagoreans underſtood the 


true ſyſtem of the heavens. They delivered 
* 


® OEconomy of human life. 
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it as a ſecret to their diſciples, but ſpoke of 
it to the populace in obſcure term. 


TELL an ignorant heathen, Auen 
that the whole ſyſtem of his religion was 
falſe, and that there was no ſuch God as 
| Apollo who drove the chariot of the ſun 
round the world every day; but; on the 
contrary, that the ſun ſtood ſtill in the 
centre, and the earth revolved on its axis, 
and round the ſun, cc. theſe things would 

* ſerve only. to perplex or n him up n 
vanity. 


Lr us even rake an example in out own 
times. Suppoſe ſome philoſopher, juſt now 
in Spain or Italy, ſo imprudent as to tell 
his ſcholars plainly, that the whole popith 
ſyſtem was abſurd, alſo that the earth moved 
round, and the fun ſtood ſtill; this would 
be apt to make the inconſiderate youth de- 
ſpiſe all religion, and vain that he knew ſo 
much, while others were involved in error. 
This vanity might alſo render him leſs pa- 

F | tient, 
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tient, and leſs. capable of inſtruction in 
things of importance concerning life and 
nn. 

Pl Aro, by inverting Bond words, 
ſeems cautiouſly to hint of his own time, 
that freedoms, with regard to the heathen 
ſyſtem of belief, would have dangerous con- 
ſequences: for, ſays he, men, and not the 
Gods, would deprive ſuch a one of his ſen- 
ſes. And we may ſay concerning the mo- 
dern heretic, as above ſuppoſed, that * | 
inquiſition would burn him. 


Bur no. wiſe man would behave in this 
manner. He would teach natural philoſo- 
phy by plain experiments, and mathemati- 
cal demonſtration: yet he would ſubmit to 
the Pope's decrees againſt the motion of 
the earth *. By long repeated inſtructions, 
he would endeavour to inſpire right notions 
of God and — and of the funda- 

| | mental 


* Czterum latis a ſummis pontificibus contra relluris 
motum decretis nos obſequi profitemur, 
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mental and immutable truths of Morality. 
Theſe principles being fully imbibed by a 
well difpoſed mind, of an ingenious and 
philoſophical turn, the abſurdities of the 
popith religion, and all that ſyſtem of prieſt- 
craft, would of their own accord ſtrike his 
mind at once, without any formal expli- 
cation. 


I Us have I followed hs conjecture 
that — Nu probablleGQ. 


——— 3 with this cocker ar- 
gument, that Dionyſius never underſtood 
him: for, ſays he, If he learned thoſe 
truths which are proper for inſtruction to 
the free-born ſoul, how could he ever, with 
ſo much facility, affront the man who was 
maſter of them, and ſhowed him the way? 


HE had hitherto allowed Dion to get 
the revenue of his eſtate. But in a little 
after my arrival, he would not allow the 


factor to ſend it to Peloponneſus, as if he 
3 had 
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had forgotten his letter to me altogether : 
for he ſaid that the eſtate belonged not to 
Dion, but to the ſon of Dion, who was his 


nephew, and he the tutor in law. By this 
I might ſee clearly Dionyſius's love for phi- 


loſophy, and be angry or not as I had 7 


mind. 


«TT was now ſummer, and the ſhips were 


failing away. I thought I had not greater 


reaſon to be angry with Dionyſius than 


with myſelf, and with thoſe who had forced 


me to come the third time over Scylla, and 
reviſit the devouring Charybdis. I refolved 


to tell Dionyſius, that I could by no means 
ſtay while Dion Was thus inſulted. But he 


gave me fair words, and requeſted of me 


not to go, thinking it would not be for his 


honour that I ſhould return and bring the 
news of ſuch actions ſo ſoon. Finding he 


could not perſuade me, he ſaid he would 


prepare for my voyage: for I had been con- 
triving, in my anger, to get aboard ſome 
tranſport:veſſel, reſolving to ſuffer any hard- 
ſhip 


* 
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ſhip if he ſhould hinder me, ſeeing I had 
received a manifeſt injury, and had done 
none. He therefore perceiving that I was 
abſolutely reſolved to go, falls upon this 
contrivance to detain me till the ſhips were 
failed. He comes next day with a very plau- 
ſible ſtory, and ſays, I would have Dion 
and his affairs, no longer an occaſion of 
difference, as they have been frequently, 
between you and me. For your ſake I will 
do this for him, I agree that he ſhall get 
his own, and live in Peloponneſus, not as a 
fugitive, but as one who has liberty to come 
here when he, and I, and you, who are his 
friends, ſhall think fit for our common in- 
tereſt. Theſe things are on condition that 
he does not plot againſt me: for which you 
and your friends, and Dion's friends here, 
are to be ſureties, and let him give you ſe- 
curity. The money which he gets muſt be 
diſpoſed of in Peloponneſus and at Athens, 
in the hands of whom you ſhall judge pro- 
per. Let Dion have the intereſt, but have 
no power of lifting the principal without 
9 1202 your 


9 
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your conſent. .- If he had the uſe of ſuch 
a ſum, I do not believe he would act juſt- 
ly toward me. But I have greater conſi- 
dence in you and your friends. See if theſe 
terms pleaſe you. Tary this year with me 
upon theſe conditions; next ſeaſon you may 
take the money along; and I am very ſure 
that Dion will be much obliged to you for 
obtaining ſuch terms.“ When I heard chis 
I was greatly vexed ; however, I faid I 
would think of it, and give my opinion 
next day. Thus we parted. When got 
by myſelf, I had great perplexity. What 
firſt occurred was, ſuppoſing Dionyſus has 
no intention of doing any thing he pro- 
miſes, yer if I go away, he himſelf, and 
his many emiſſaries, will perſuade Dion; by 
means of the ſtory he now tells, That he 
was willing to do what has been propoſed, 
but I was averſe to it, and took no con- 
cern about theſe affairs.” Beſides this, if 
he does not conſent to ſend me off, and 
give orders to ſome ſhipmaſter, but diſco- 
vers his unwillingneſs, would any ſeaman 
| receive 
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receive me when I am running -away from 
Dionyſius's Houſe ? But if I ſtay one year, 
I ſhall have opportunity of ſending word to 
Dion, and informing him of my ſituation, 
and what I am doing. If Dionyſius per- 
forms his promiſes, I ſhall not have acted 
a part entirely ridiculous, for Dion's eſtate 
will amount to one hundred talents * : but 
if matters end as I ſuſpect, then I ſhall not 
know what to do with myſelf Perhaps, 


however, it is neceſſary to labour one year 


longer, and practically refute Dionyſius's 


„ HavinG taken this reſolution, I told 
him next day I had determined to ſtay. 
But I beg of you, ſaid I, not t6 imagine 
I am Dion's maſter, but that you and 1 


may write to him immediately to ſignify 


our opinion, and aſk his conſent; in the 
mean time make no alteration of his af- 
fairs. | 


«© THESE 
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„Tus things were propoſed and a- 


greed to; as has been ſaid. Then the ſhips 
Failed; and when it was no longer in my 


power to get away, Dionyſius told me, 
that only a half of the eſtate ought to be 
Dion's, the other half his ſon's; and he 


aid he would {all it, and give me half of 


the money to carry along with me, reſerv- 
ing the other for the boy; becauſe that was 
net moſt — — 

a. | 
I was truck at this wry and dais 
i would be needleſs to ſay any thing far- 
ther: however, I faid we ought to wait 
Dion's anſwer to our laſt; and then ſend * 
him this new propoſal. But Dionyſius, in 
a little time after, very - confidently ſold 
the whole eſtate, in what manner, and to 
whom he pleaſed, but never ſpoke a word 
of theſe things to me; neither did Þ again 
ſpeak to him of Dion's affairs, for I thought 
it would be to no purpoſe. Theſe were 
my adventures hitherto, while I was ſerv- 
ing philoſophy and my friends. Hence- 
ſorth 
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forth I lived with Dionyſus like a bird in 
confinement, watching when it may fly 
away, while he was contriving how to di- 
vert me from it, and yet reſtore none of 
Dion's eſtate. Nevertheleſs it was told all 
over Sicily, that we were intimate friends. 


« AT this time Dionyſius attempted to 
reduce the pay of his veteran mercenaries, 
contrary to his father's cuſtom. The ſol- 
diers, being incenſed, ſaid they would not 
allow of it, and he, thinking to force them, 
ſhut the gates of the caſtle; but they im- 
mediately marched to attack the walls, 
roaring ſome barbarous warlike hymn; at 
which Dionyſius being affrighred, he grants 
ed all their demands, and ſome more. 


5 human au AUG a | teporit was cad 

abroad, that Heraclides had been thg'cauſe 
of theſe diſturbances; upon which Heras 
elides fled, and Dionyſius ſought to earch 
him, and being at a loſs what to do, he ſent 
for Theodotus into the garden, here I at 
0. G thas 
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that time happened to be walking. I did 
not hear what other things were ſaid, only 
what paſt in my preſence I know and re- 
member. Plato, ſaid he, I am endeavour- 
ing to perſuade Dionyſius, that if I can 
bring Heraclides to ſpeak with us, and an- 
ſwer the accuſations againſt him, if then it 
does not ſeem proper that he ſhould ſtay in 
Sicily, I propoſe that he ſhall take his 
wife and ſon and ſail to Peloponneſus, and 
enjoy his eſtate there, while he does no in- 
jury to Dionyſius. I have ſent for him al- 
ready,” and ſhall now ſend for him; if there- 
fore he anſwers my firſt or ſecond call, I 
beſeech and intreat Dionyſus, if any one 
meets Heraclides, either in the fields or 
here, that no other harm be done to him 
than to be ſent out of the country, until 
Dionyſius takes another reſolution. Do 
vou grant me this? (ſaid he to Dionyſius.) 
I grant, replied he, that even though he 
appear before your door, he ſhall ſuffer no 
barm beyond what has been agreed on. 
Next evening Euribius and Theodotus came 
1885 a to 
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to me in great haſte and confuſion. Theodo- 
tus ſays, Plato You were preſent yeſterday at the 
agreement which Dionyſius made with you and 
mme concerning Heraclides, To be ſure I was. 
Notwithſtanding of that, ſaid he, the ſoldiers are 
no running about in queſt of him, and he is pro- 
bably not far off. But come along with us 10 
Dionyſius as faſt as you can. We went there- 
fore and got in to him. They two ſtood 
by ſilently weeping, and I ſaid, Theſe men 
are afraid, leſt you ſhould do any thing to 
Heraclides contrary to what was agreed up- 
on yeſterday, for it ſeems to be known that 
he is returned. When Dionyſius heard this 
he was inflamed, and changed colour like 
one in a fury, Theodotus fell down before 
him, took him by the hand, weeping and 
intreating him not to do any ſuch thing, 
I anſwered in a ſoothing way, take courage 
Theodotus, for Dionyſius will not offer to 
do any thing contrary to his agreement 
yeſterday. Then he looked at me with a 
very tyrannical aſpect, and ſaid, To you 
J promiſed neither one thing nor another, 

WS I re- 
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J replied, By all the Gods you gave your 
promiſe concerning theſe very things which 
he is now begging of you not to do them. 
Having ſpoke thus, I turned about and went 
off. After this the hunt for Heraclides con- 
tinued ; bur Theodotus ſent him word, and 
they ſay he narrowly eſcaped into the Car- 
thaginian territories. 


e By this accident, Dionyſius's inten- 
tion of keeping Dion's money was now 
covered with a ſpecious pretext of reſent- 
ment againſt me. In the firſt place he ſent 
me out of the caſtle, pretending that the 
women were to hold a facrifice ten days in 
the garden where I ſtaid. During that 
time he bid me lodge with Archidemus, 
While I was there Theodotus ſent for me, 
and faid a great deal, with indignation, at 
what had happened, and blamed Diony- 
ſius. But he hearing that I had gone to 
Theodotus's houſe, makes this a new oc- 
caſion for differing with me, of a- kin to the 
former. He ſent a meſſenger and aſked if 

I had 
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J had been with Theodotus? I faid I had. 
To which he returned; You do nat well in 
preferring Dion and his friends always to 
me; and ſent for me no more to his houſe, 
as being manifeſtly a friend to Theodorus, 
and even to Heraclides his enemy. Beſides, 
he did not believe me his friend, becauſe 


Dion's 3 was entirely ruined, 


« AFTER this I lived out of the caſtle, 
and ſeveral people came to me; particularly 
ſome ſervants from Athens, my country- 
men, who told me I had been flandered 
among the ſoldiers, and that ſome of them 
had threatned to kill me, if they met me 
any where. I therefore thought of this 
method to ſave myſelf; I ſent to Archytas 
and my other friends at Tarentum, telling 
them what ſituation I was in. Then they 
. contrived ſome pretence of an embaſly from 
their ſtate, and ſent a veſſel with thirty 
oars, and Lamiſcus, one of their number, 
who, when he came, interceeded with Dio- 


nyſius for me, telling him I wanted to go 
away, 
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away, and that I had no other deſign. 
Upon which he conſented to ſend me off, 
and gave wherewithal to bear my expences. 
But he neither gave any of Dion's money, 
nor did J aſk it. | 


e HAVING arrived at Peloponneſus, I 
met with Dion who was come to ſee the 
olympic games. I rold him what had hap- 
pened, Then, calling Jove to witneſs, he 
inſtantly faid he would prepare to avenge 
me and all my friends on Dionyſius, for 
deceiving us his gueſts, and avenge himſelf 
for unjuſt baniſhment, When J heard this, 
FE bid him aſſemble his friends if they had 
amind to it. As for me, I ſaid, you and 
the reſt have ſomehow forced me to be a 
ſharer with Dionyſius at his table, at his 
hearth, and in facred things, who though, 
from the flanders of many, he probably 
thought I was plotting with you againſt 
him and his government, yet he did not 
kill, but reſpected me. Beſide, I am too 
old to be of any uſe in war. I am com- 

mon 
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mon to you both, if at any time ye ſtand 
in need of friendſhip, and want to do one 
another good offices; but while ye have 
defigns of mutual enmity, ye muſt ſeek 
other friends than me. This anſwer I gave 
in the bitterneſs of regret for my wander» 
ings and . in etl "os far” 
E Fla et] | 


IT fd ere to quote his own ſy 
at length, as the beſt account of theſe ad- 


ventures, becauſe they have been often miſ- 
repreſented both in ancient and modern 
times, and / becauſe we ſhall have occaſion 
for referring to them in the ſequel. 


-- BEcavst' this voyage of: Plato's pro- 
duced no material change of affairs, it ſeems 
to be conſidered as a leſs important under- 
raking than it really was, for he intended 
to reconcile two princes in whoſe quarrel af- 
terward much blood was ſhed, and one of 
them loſt his life. He alſo had a fair pro- 
wo of eſtabliſhing the liberties of Syra- 

ö. cuſo 
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cuſe through the peaceful inflience of phi⸗ 


loſophy, which Timoleon afterwards ac- 


compliſned with ſo much glory by the 


ſword. We naturally read with admira- 
tion the hiſtory of warlike heroes who have 
conquered  gloriouſly, or fallen in battle 
fighting for their country; yet there may 
be virtues of a leſs ſhining quality, which 
are equally beneficial to mankind. Had 
Plato been able to inſpire Dionyſius with 
the love of true honour and virtue, hat 


would have effectuated all other good 


things: he was unſucceſsful, but this can- 
not leſſen the merit of his attempt. 
HENCEFORTH we are not to expect 
any material action or adventure in the hi- 
ſtory of Plato. A number of particular 
anecdotes might be mentioned did they 
ſeem of conſequence. It has been juſtly 


obſerved, that the life of a philoſopher : is, 


properly, to be read in his works: Plato 


ſeems to have returned from his firſt tras 
vels, about a year or two after the peace of 


— 


$1: Antalcidas: 
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Antalcidas. The Athenians had got theif 
wall rebuilt by Conon before this time: 
they were beginning again to have conſide- 
rable weight in the affairs of Greece; and, 
ſo far as concerned what may be called 
foreign politics, their affairs ſeem to have 
been conducted with a great deal of pru- 
denee and integrity. The memory of theit 
former ſufferings was {ſtill freſh; their power 
was not half of what once it had been, and 
they were in danger from ambitious neigh- 
bours: wherefore they attentively endea- 
voured to maintain the balance of power, 
firſt aſſiſting the Thebans to recover their 
liberty, and at laſt powerfully ſupporting . 
the Lacedemonians againſt thoſe Thebans 
themſelves, when they were become forme 
dable to the liberties of Greece. 


IT was not the condutt of Athens, with 
regard to public intereſts, that Plato want= 
ed to reform, but the internal conſtitution 
of the ſtate, for which no favourable op- 
portunity ever offered. Any reformation 

H of 
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of this nature is ſeldom practicable, except- 
ing after ſome calamity, when people feel 
their miſtakes, and are more cordially in- 

clined to amend them. Thus it happened 
at Athens when the ſupreme power was 
lodged in the hands of thirty. But the re- 
medy proved worſe than the diſeaſe; ſo that 
they relapſed into their former conſtitution - 
with all its faults. 


Tux Athenian form of government, be- 
ing a pure Democracy, was imperfect, and 
many abuſes crept in through length of 
time. The people were become exceſſively 
ready to be agitated by factious orators ; 
great fortune and merit was continually ex- 
poſed to danger; in ſo much that we find 
the poor man in Xenophon's banquet boaſt- 
ing of his poverty, being now not only be- 
low the rage of the Demagogues, but even 
dreaded and courted by the rich. 


Ix time of the Perſian war the people 
were quiet and tractable, but afterward, by 
| degrees, 
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degrees, they became unruly; and, toward 
the end of the Peloponneſian war, brought 
on their own deſtruction, by condemning 
five of their beſt generals unjuſtly to death; 
ſo that ſew remained who were capable of 
ſerving the ſtate. 


In the war for preſerving the balance 
of power between the Lacedemonians and 
Thebans, the Athenians employed their 
beſt men: but after the battle of Mantinea, 
where Epaminondas fell, the ſpirit of ac- 
tivity and generous emulation ſeems to have 
fallen through all Greece. Then the Athe- 
nians, having no immediate dread of a fo- 
reign enemy, became more remiſs in their 
diſcipline at home, and preſumptuous men 
intrigued themſelves into the adminiſtra- 
tion, while there ſeemed to be little danger, 
The chief merit of ſuch perſons conſiſted 
in flattering the Athenians, and gratifying 
their capricious humours. Their ſucceſs 
contributed ſtill to increaſe the number of 
pretenders to politics, and abilities for the 


H 2 public 
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public ſervice, and of ſelfiſh factious men 
* e the diſorders of the ſtate. 


| Hers it may be minds while to Aae 
thas the Athenians have been unjuſtly cen- 
ſured by a late ingenious author, in one of 
his political diſcourſes *, for being too 
ready to concern themſelves in the public 
affairs of Greece; and that this error made 
them afterwards quite careleſs how theſe 
matters went, and always ready to flatter 
the victor. | 


Tur very cauſe was pleaded before the 
Athenians themſelves, even after their miſ- 
fortune at Chzronea, and the accuſer ba- 
niſhed by a majority of votes more than 
two to one. If we look into their hiſtory, 
we ſhall find that the Athenians never aban- 
doned all attention to foreign affairs, nor 
gave over the generous conteſt while they 
had any force remaining. It is true, when 
overpowered, they were profuſe enough in 

Hattering 


* Viz. Of the balance of power. 
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flattering their maſter, but with the firſt 
opportunity they reſumed their indignation 
at ſlavery. After the death of Alexander, 
we find they made a brave attempt for the 
liberties of Greece, under the conduct of 
Leoſthenes, and if the other confederates 
had kept the field with the Athenians and 
Theſſalians, there is no ſmall probability 
that they would have ſucceeded, having 
been victorious in two great battles. 


BSI DE many ſtruggles of leſſer note, 
we find the Athenians in alliance with Mi- 
thridates, deeply engaged againſt the Ro- 
mans, ſuffering famine in a long ſiege, and 
all the calamities that could be expected 
from ſuch barbarous people when they took 
a City by ſtorm. 


Tx error of the Athenian government 
does not appear to have been, in concern- 
ing themſelves too much for the liberties of 
Greece, that is to ſay, for the balance of 


power. But the error lay in their dome- 
ſtic 
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ſtic adminiſtration, which rendered thoſe 
generous deſigns ineffectual, and brought 
on, indeed, too great indifference for the 
public intereſt in critical ſituations; nat 
from a national fenſe of miſtakes in their for- 
mer ſcheme of politics, but from their own 
avarice and love of pleaſure, ſo that when 
any effort was made, it was either feeble 
and ineffeftual, or the attempt miſcarried, 
becauſe the conduct of it was intruſted in- 
to bad hands, May we not with regret 
obſerve what difficulties Demoſthenes, with 
all his eloquence, had to rouſe the Athe- 
nians to action, and open their eyes to Phi- 
lip's ambitious deſigns? Of this he frequent- 
ly complains in his orations; and had they 
been perſuaded to act with vigour in due 
time, there is reaſon to believe that their 
affairs would not have ended ſo unfortu- 
nately. But they were torn and diſtreſſed 


by oppoſite n and degeneracy of 


manners. 


IT 
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Ir muſt be confeſſed. there were ſome 
in Athens who objected againſt the Athe- 
nians for taking the alarm at Philip, or 
concerning themſelves with the affairs of 
Greece. But who. were they? Wretches 
who had penſions from Philip to berray 
their country; who, when any diſaſter be- 
fel their country, or its allies, uſed, as De- 
moſthenes tells us, to look joytul, and 
congratulate one another upon the proſpe- 
rity of the Macedonians. 


SUCH, in thoſe times, was the corrup- 
tion of the Athenian government, that the 
money which ſhould have been employed 
for equipping their fleets and armies, was 
appropriated, by a public decree of the 
ſtate, to maintain players, to furniſh the 
expences of the ſcenery, and pay for ſeats in 
the theatre. It alſo happened, when they 
ſent out an army in defence of their allies, 
that thoſe allies durſt not admit them with- 
in their walls for fear of being plundered; 
owing, to the injuſtice and rapacity of their 

general: 
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general : yer that general was not puniſhed. 


In the mean time they were perſecuting and 
ITY ſome of their beſt men. ft 


Ta ERE ſeem to have been fame bite 
and worthy men at Athens, much abler to 
conduct an army than either of tlie two 
who commanded at Chæronea, but they 
were not employed. It may be obſerved 
upon the whole, that the politics of any 
ſtate are always more blameleſs in what 
concerns foreign than domeſtic affairs; and 
frequently good plans of a public nature 
have miſcarried through ſome error in the 
internal conſtitution of government, or the 
treachery and intrigues of faction. 


IN ſuch a ſituation of affairs, as has been 
repreſented, it was wiſe and juſt in Plato 
to retire from public life, becauſe he could 
employ himſelf in labours that were uſeful 
to his country and all mankind, bur could 
not be ſo uſeful any other way. Once in- 
deed he attempted to ſpeak before the peo- 

ple, 
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tle, in defence of his beloved maſterSocrates, 
but they would not hear him becauſe he was 
roo young. In his'old age he appeared at 
the tribunal with his diſciple the famous ge- 
neral Chabrias, when no body elſe had cou- 
rage to appear. At that time the ſycophants 
threatned him with the fate of Socrates. 


Vr notwithſtanding of Plato's retire- 
ment, the cauſe of virtue and liberty did 
not loſe by it, but rather was collecting 
force, His inſtructions were daily animat- 
ing young people with the love of virtue 
and their country. The merit of Chabrias 
was improved by Plato's leſſons, and the 
ſame is true of Phocion the good and juſt. 
From thoſe inſtructions came forth De- 
moſthenes; from thence he thundered * 
with that ſublime eloquence which was ſup- 
ported and animated by the eſſential prin- 
Ciples of all true genius and oratory, a vir- 
tuous life, and the ſupreme love of liberty 


and his country. 
I Ir 


For proof of this ſee Geddes 's Tracts. 
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IF his generous attempts were not 
crowned with ſucceſs, the maſter and 
ſcholar are not the leſs to be applauded. 
The fates of empires are in the hands of 
Gop, and, for his own wiſe purpoſes, he 
turneth them whitherſoever he will. Ne- 


vertheleſs the Athenians, after all their 


misfortunes in arms, continued to enjoy 
the firſt place in fame for arts and learn- 
ing, and came to be much favoured by the 
Romans on that account, and owed many 
important privileges to the merits of the 
Platonic ſchool. 


REMARES, 
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remarks, and anſwer ſome of the 

principal objections againſt Plato, 
and endeavour to judge impartially accord- 
ing to the ſtandard of truth and nature, 
which is uniform and conſiſtent with itſelf 
in all ages, independent of prevailing fancies 
or taſtes at any particular time. 


E T us now proceed to ſome general . 


PrAarTo has been called a myſtical writer, 
on account of a few paſſages that cannot be 
underſtood clearly. But it may be anſwered, 

12 5 
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in the firſt place, That ſome of the greateſt 
difficulties occur in thoſe dialogues where he 
is repreſenting the metaphyſical reaſoning, 
or ſublime ſpeculations of other philoſophers, 
ſuch as Parmenides and Timæus. We are 
certain, that he did not entirely adopt their 
opinions. 1H 


Hex ſometimes alſo delivers his ſentiments 
in allegory, not from any affectation to be 
obſcure, but to preſerve the ſame poetical 
dignity through his work, and avoid a long 
unneceſſary digreſſion; wherefore he ſome- 
times profeſſedly tragedizes in an ironical 
| train. Of this the allegory in his republic, 
Book VIII. concerning proper marriages, is 
a manifeſt inſtance. | 


BESIDES, we have ſeen in his letter, above 
quoted, that he did not explain himſelf com- 
pleatly on certain ſubjects, becauſe he would 
avoid the litigious contradictions of ignorant 
people, and perſecution from bigots. If ar- 
guments of the following kind and ſtile can 
be 


I 
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be of any force in this preſent age, they 
ought to be ſtill more convincing when re- 
ferred to the age of Plato. Men of ſhallow 
* underſtandings, circumſcribed knowledge, 
* and who are unacquainted with the arts 
of writing, will be puzzled and perplexed 
* in their endeavours at perſpicuity ; but be 
* aſſured, that an author, who has parts, 
learning, and ſtrong ſenſe, if he is ever 
* dark he is dark by deſign; tells ſtories 
« becauſe he dares not relate facts; gives 
* you a dream becauſe he cannot give you 
a deſcription; and repreſents in an allegory 
* what the circumſtances of the times will 
C not allowhim to repreſent anyother way.” 


Tux more that one conſiders human na- 
ture the more he will be convinced that know- 
ledge ought to be communicated only gra- 
dually to the mind. We ſeldom are able 
immediately to perceive the mutual relations 
and dependencies of things when the whole 
is communicated at once: it requires time 
and patience to review every circumſtance 

| before 
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before we can arrive at true knowledge. The 

want of this occaſions innumerable diſputes. 
It js ſurpriſing to obſerve. how much the pre- 
judices and various paſſions of men influence 
and pervert their judgment. Hence the beſt 
philoſophers have been of opinion, that the 
human mind needs greatly to be purified 
and prepared for the reception of truth. For 
this reaſon they did not unfold all their ſen- 
timents till people were fit to receive them. 
Pythagoras enjoined long ſilence on his ſcho- 
lars; Plato did not ſpeak directly on certain 
ſubjects; even our Savio R often ſpoke in 
parables, that he only who had ears to hear 
might be inſtructed. 


To theſe conſiderations it may be added, 
that a great part of the myſteries aſcribed 
to Plato are the myſteries of his commenta- 
tors only. The obſcure paſſages in our au- 
thor are extremely few, and it were better to 
leave them ſo than perplex and disfigure his 
philoſophy with random ſpeculations, eſpe- 
clally where theſe are not expreſsly delivered 

as 
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as conjectures. Any one who is tolerably 
acquainted with learning and antiquity, will 
find Plato himſelf more intelligible upon the 
| whole than his commentators; and will agree 

with thoſe who affirm, that nothing can be 
more elegant and perſpicuous than the _— 
ral ſtrain of his works. U 
I might take bens here to give an ac- 
count of the commentators on Plato, if it 
did not require too much time and labour. 
Dacier mentions five ancient ones, viz. Maxi- 
mus Tyrius under the Emperor Marcus Au- 
relius in the ſecond century; Plotinus in the 
third; Porphyrius the ſcholar of Plotinus, 
and Jamblichus the ſcholar of Porphyrius in 
the fourth ; and Proclus in the ſixth. Dacier 
_ remarks, that though theſe deſerve to be 
read as ingenious writers, yet they contri- 
bute but little towards explaining Plato. This 
is generally allowed to be true; neither in- 
deed is it at all ſurpriſing, if we conſider that 
learning, and all the fine arts among the an- 


cients were at their height about the time 
when 
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when Plato wrote. From thenceforth they 
gradually decayed. The Macedonian con- 
queſts deſtroyed the independency of Greece, 
the happy otium of philoſophers, and the in- 
citements of mutual emulation. Wars and re- 
volutions ſucceeded cloſe one after another, 
till Rome got the empire of the world. Then 
the Athenians enjoyed ſome leiſure and pro- 
tection to cultivate learning; but ſtill this 
never could give ſcope and encouragement 
to the genius equal to the joy and vigor of 
mind that ariſes. from the conſciouſneſs of 
freedom. The Romans were late of acquir- 
ing a taſte for literature; and though ſome 
great geniuſes appeared about the time of 
the civil wars, when Cæſar enſlaved his coun- 
try, and continued to ſhine for a little after, 
yet theſe were ſoon extinguiſhed, and the 
violence of deſpotic power quickly made it 
dangerous for one to have merit. Some- 
times a few men of worth appear in diſtant 
periods, like ſhips here and there after a 
ſtorm. Theſe we ſee lamenting the degene- 
racy of their times, and the decay of learn- 
ing ; 
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ing; and ſome of them alſo ſuffering the 
greateſt diſtreſſes of poverty, as was the caſe 
of Plotinus, notwithſtanding his extraordi- 
nary merit. The true philoſophy of the an- 

cient Pythagoreans, concerning the ſyſtem 
of the heavens, ſeems to have been unknown 
to thoſe later Platoniſts. Liberty was loſt ; 
learning and all the fine arts were decayed ; 
ſo that though thoſe writers abound in acute 
ingenious criticiſms and ſpeculations, they 
were, upon the whole, unavoidably unequal 
to the taſk of explaining Plato. I do nor 
however pretend to characterize them exactly. 


Or later times there are Marſilius Ficinus, 
and Serranus; the firſt of theſe is allowed to 
be by far the moſt learned and beſt com- 
mentator, only that he runs too much upon 
allegory, owing I ſuppoſe to his great defe- 
rencefor thoſe ancienter commentators above 
mentioned. It muſt however be adverted 
to, that as all poetry is enigmatical, and as 
the moſt part of Plato's works are a ſort of 
ſublime poems, we are not to underſtand 

K every 
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every paſlage in too literal and confined a 
ſenſe. | 1 


Tos allegories of the ancients, which 
can be explained only from the principles of 
natural philoſophy or metaphyſics, are un- 
certain, both on account of the ſubject itſelf, 

and alſo perhaps from the deſign of the au- 

thor, who durſt not make his meaning ob- 

vious, But thoſe allegories which have a 

moral explication are rarely miſtaken, and 

they leave a ſtronger impreſſion than the 

ſame truths would do when delivered in the 
direct way of precept or maxim. Of this 
there are inſtances innumerable both among 
orators and poets. This much, tis hoped, 
may ſuffice at preſent concerning Plato's my- 
ſteries: we ſhall therefore proceed to an ob- 
ſervation of a different kind. 


THe firſt philoſophers among the Greeks, 
ſtruck with the love of truth and nature, 
_ ſought after knowledge with generous ardor, 
diſregarding their own private intereſt : but 

in 


. = 
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in the days of Socrates and Plato matters 
had begun to take a different turn. The So- 
phiſts had ariſen, who above all things were 
attentive to the buſineſs of making money; 
and who having got ſome reputation were 
like to pervert the taſte of that age from true 
learning and philoſophy. Socrates oppoſed 
himſelf againſt theſe men with great vigor 
and ſucceſs; but their partiſans gave it out, 
that he was corrupting the youth, and in an 
unſettled time of the republic he loſt his life. 
Plato reſumed the ſame cauſe; he commit- 
ted the philoſophy of Socrates to writing ; 
with great acuteneſs and perſpicuity he ex- 
poſed the ignorance of thoſe Sophiſts; their 
quibbling evaſive manner; their affectation 
of univerſal knowledge ; their ſelfiſh, im- 
moral, and falſe maxims of life ;- their falſe 
notions of government, and of the Deity. 
Theſe writings propagated through Greece, 
almoſt finiſhed what Socrates had begun, 
and brought the Sophiſts into juſt contempt. 
No wonder then that we find they were in- 


—— to propagate ſlanders againſt him, 
K 2 ſlander 
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ſlander being the common reſource of a bad 


Bur theſe contentions with the Sophiſts 
produced effects of a different kind. Socra- 
tes, in his diſputes with them, often doubted 
tronically, and pretended not to know, while 
on the other hand they pretended to know 
all things. The later philoſophers of the 
academic ſchool, who ſucceeded Plato, de- 
viated from their maſter's intention, and 
made this doubtfulneſs a ſerious principle of 
their philoſophy, aſſerting, that we may in- 
deed arrive at probability ſufficient to deter- 
mine us to action, but never at abſolute truth. 
Though this principle is better than the un- 
limited confidence of thoſe who decide upon 
every thing without diſtinction, or the per- 
plexity of the ſceptics who deny that we can 
obtain even a probability by our inquiries ; 
yet even this in ſtrict philoſophy is erroneous, 
and the conſequences of it are hurtful. For 
the mind readily graſps at any ſcheme that 
flatters its indolence ; even ignorance by this 

| means 
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people gladly turn aſide into che flowery roads 
of romance, or looſe indigeſted eſſays and 
ſpeculations, until all true learning is extin- 
guiſhed. Lord Bacon, the great reſtorer of 
philoſophy, has well diſcerned and deſcribed 
theſe things long ago. Nov. Organ, Aphor. 
67. * Tamen poſtquam animus de veritate 
« -invenienda ſemel  deſperaverit, omnino 
* omnia fiunt languidiora; ex quo fit ut 
« homines potius ad amcenas diſputationes 
« etdiſcurſus, et rerum quaſdam peragrationes, 
« quam in ſeveritate inquiſitionis ſe ſuſtine · 
« ant. Verum quod a principio diximus et 
« perpetuo agimus, ſenſui et intellectui hu- 
% mano, eorumque infirmitati, auctoritas 
non eſt detrahenda, ſed auxilia præbenda.“ 


I pure mathematical ſpeculations, where 
there are material images to aſſiſt our ideas, 
and where the paſſions are not intereſted, 
people ſeldom miſtake, and are eaſily ſet 
right, But in moral or political inquiries, 
the ideas are more complex and difficult 

to 
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to diſtinguiſn, at the ſame time a multitude 
of rumulcuous paſſions are perpetually lead- 
ing the mind aſtray. It is not therefore ſo 
frequently owing to the nature of things 
themſelves that mankind wander from the 
truth, as to their own prepoſterous method 
of inquiry. One may venture to affirm, 
that the tendency of Plato's writings is, as 
much as poſſible, to prevent theſe misfor- 
tunes; to depreſs pride; to inſpire ſobriety 
and moderation of ſentiments ; and conquer 
the love of paradoxes and vain glory by the 
love of truth. This tendency of thoſe dia- 
logues would alone be ſufficient to recom- 
mend their merit; but it alſo happens, that 
they are extremely proper to oppoſe againſt 
the ſceptical ungenerous philoſophy that is 
attempted to be revived in this preſent age; 
for there is a ſurpriſing reſemblance between 
many of the opinions of the ancient ſophiſts 
and our modern ſceptical philoſophers ; whe- 
ther it be that they have borrowed from 
their predeceſſors, or that the errors of the 
human mind are ſimilar in all ages. S291 
i THERE 
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Tu ER have been frequent diſputes among 
learned men concerning the characters of 
Plato and Ariſtotle, viz. which of the two has 
the greater merit: but it does not ſeem. of 
importance to philoſophy that this queſtion 
be exactly determined. I ſhall briefly men- 
tion what occurs, independent of any au- 
thority or former diſputes, which they who 
are at leiſure may conſult. eh 


In morals, in the fundamental principles 
of true politics, in ſound reaſoning, juſt cri- 
ticiſm, and elegant compoſition, Plato may 
be reckoned the great original, Ariſtotle 
followed the ſame plan, with ſome variations 
and improvements ; ſo that his writings are 
of uſe for illuſtrating Plato: and one will ac- 
quire great, knowledge of morals and good 
politics by an acquaintance with them. Ari- 
ſtotle cannot however appear with juſtice 
but in the ſecond place upon compariſon 
with his maſter. He was Plato's ſcholar for 
almoſt twenty years, ſo that he could not 
fail to be acquainted with his philoſophy, 

and 
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and to reap advantage from many things de- 
livered in Plato's lectures, beſide thoſe which 
manifeſtly appear in his works. Mr. Geddes 
has ſhown, that two books of Ariſtotle's 
admired piece, De Oratore, are taken from 
Plato's criticiſms at the end of the Phædrus. 
Many other inſtances of this kind might be 
given was it worth while in a caſe ſo obvious, 
that any one who is acquainted with Plato 
may eaſily trace the ſame ſentiments almoſt 
every where in his diſciple. Any difference 
that appears is but triiling, and often ——_ 
to be affected . 


AxtsTOTLE's philoſophy is therefore 
nothing elſe but the Platonic, delivered in 
a different form with ſome criticiſms and 
Tefinements. Thus it naturally happens in 
ſciences and arts, when they are ſuppoſed to 
have arrived near perfection, the critic comes 
and perhaps makes refinements, and forms 
Tules for conducting others in the ſame road. 

% There 


I find that this will be more fully proved and illuſtrated by 
Mr. Sydenham, if the public continues to encourage him to pro- 
eced with his elegant tranſlation of Plato, 
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There is indeed a ſuperior kind of criticiſm 
by which a great genius ſees through the 
conſequences and connections of things, and 
ſtrikes out new roads that were unknown be- 
fore; ſuch was the character of Lord Bacon. 
But this may be called more properly The 
genius of invention, To ſuch kind of praiſe 
__ Ariſtotle has but ſmall claim; on the con- 
trary, his metaphyſical diſtinctions and ob- 
ſcure terms in natural philoſophy have con- 
tributed to miſlead and deceive the inquiſi- 
tive mind, and obſtruct the progreſs of know- 
ledge for many ages. | 1 


ARISTOTLE's ſyllogiſm is uſeful to prove 
a truth already diſcovered ; Plato's analyſis 
and induction is more proper to diſcover a 
truth unknown. Ariſtotle is a cool and 
judicious reaſoner; Plato no leſs accurate, 
bur much more animated and lively. In 
moſt part of Plato's compoſitions there is 
a certain dignity and force that ſtrikes and 
carries one along ; yet that ſublime ſeems 


naturally to riſe out of the ſubject, and flows 
L with 
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with ſimplicity and eaſe. In moſt writers 
who attempt the ſublime you may eaſily ſee 
what labour and toil it coſts them. 


- IT muſt be owned, that Plato has ſome- 
times tranſgreſſed in the uſe of metaphors; 
but inſtances of this kind are very few, and 
of little conſequence. For theſe however 
we-may accept the apology that has been 
offered by Longinus to this purpoſe. When 
people are attentive to grand objects, ſmall cir- 
cumſtances readily eſcape them. It is neceſſary 
zo riſque ſomething in order to arrive at the 
ſublime. By an anxious caution one may avoid 
ſmall errors, but with that timorous ſpirit it 
#s impoſſible to riſe above mediocrity. 


IT has been objected by ſome, that Plato's 
writings are looſe and inacurate; bur I pre- 
ſume this can be objected only by thoſe who 
neyer read him with proper care. Accord- 
ing to the different intention of the dialogue, 
whether embaraſſing, confuting, inquiring, 
or demonſtrating, &c. its air and appear- 

| ance 
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ance muſt be different. Many of his dia- 
logues may be juſtly deemed ſpecimens of 
demonſtration in morals; and though per- 
haps there may be inſtances where his de- 
monſtrations are not ſo convincing, it may 
be juſtly doubted whether in thoſe inſtances 
the ſubject will admit of better arguments 
a priori. If they can, I moſt heartily wiſh 
chat any one would produce them. " 


DEMONSTRATIONS in morals or poli- 
tics, muſt, from the nature of things, be 
extremely prolix, on account of the com- 
plication of ideas and various aſſociations 
of them that muſt be diſintangled, beſides 
the prejudices and paſſions of men, who, 
generally, are averſe to be convinced. Dia- 
logue ſeems the propereſt form in which ar- 
guments on theſe ſubjects can be conveyed, 
becauſe it poſſeſſes the eaſy air of converſa- 
tion, and has the advantage of enabling one 
to examine every circumſtance with accu- 
racy, and anſwering difficulties and objec- 
tions as they may be ſuppoſed naturally to 
L 2 . ariſe 
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ariſe in the human mind. Thus it happens 
in Plato's dialogues; the ſpeakers profeſs them- 
ſelves to be at leiſure not only to conſider and 
examine every direct argument, but alſo every 
illuſtration and example that may contribute 
to make the ſubject better underſtqod. 


Wr may farther obſerve, that this me- 
thod is excellently adapted for repreſenting 
both fides of an argument, without being 
obliged to decide, which in many cafes can- 
not eaſily be done. But becauſe ſuperficial 
minds are ready to graſp at any, ſhadow of 
authority that may ſeem to juſtify their 
quibbling and evaſions, as if truth and rea- 
ſon were not the moſt ſacred things about 
which the human mind can be employed, 
ler us carefully remember that Plato's repre- 
ſentation of both ſides of an argument is 
never done with the ſpirit of ſcepticiſm to 
perplex truth, or from a carleſſneſs to find 
it out, On the contrary, many prevailing 
errors are refuted in the courſe of his dif- 
putation, and if the whole matter in que- 

ſtion 
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ſtion is not always fully determined, yet it 
is always put in a fairer way” of net deter- 


ines ni 


Bana this, the dialogues of Plato, 
according to Lord Shaftſbury's expreſſive 
ſtile, are a kind of mirror-7writing. In them 
you may diſcern the errors of your own 
mind, and when it is moſt liable to wander 
from the truth. Jou ſee the genuine me- 
thod of inveſtigating truth, and the conſe- 
quence of ſetting out upon wrong principles. 
For this purpoſe there are various characters 
drawn in the moſt lively manner, inſomuch 
that you would think you faw the perſons be- 
fore you, and heard them diſpute. You ſee 
ſome extremely conceited, and fond of ſhew- 
ing their abilities, but weighed in the balance 
of reaſon, and found wanting. You ſee o- 
thers impatient, and poſitive that they are 
in the right, but convinced at laſt that they 
were miſtaken. You have alſo the example 
of Socrates, who proceeded calmly in his 
inveſtigation, never pretending to decide 

any 
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any thing before-hand, but following cau- 


tiouſly and deliberately where reaſon and ar- 


# gument lead him. It was not enough, ſays 


the beautiful advice to an author, that theſe 


pieces treated fundamentally of morals, and 


in conſequence pointed out real characters 
and manners: they exhibited them alive, 
and ſer the countenances and complexions 
of men plainly in view. And by this means 
they not only taught us 70 know others, but, 
what was of principal and higheſt virtue in 
them, they taught us 0 know oxrſelves. 


« THE philoſophical hero of zheſe poems, 
whoſe name they carried both in their body 
and front, and whoſe genius and manner 
they were made to repreſent, was in him- 
ſelf a perfect character; yet, in ſome reſpects, 
ſo vailed and in a cloud, that, to the in- 
attentive ſurveyor, he ſeemed often to be 
different from what he really was; and this 
chiefly by reaſon of a certain refined raillery 
which belonged to his manner, and by vir- 
tue of which he could treat the higheſt 

ſubjects 
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ſubjects, and thoſe of the commoneſt capa- 
city both together, and render them expla- 
natory of each other. So that in this ge- 
nius of writing there appeared both the heroic 
and the ſimple, the tragic and the comic vein. 
However, it was ſo ordered, that notwith- 
ſtanding the oddneſs or myſteriouſueſs of the 
principal character, the ander parts or ſecond 
characters ſnewed human nature more di- 
ſtinctly and to the life. We might here, 
therefore, as in a /ooking-glaſs, diſcover our- 
ſelves, and ſee our minuteſt features nicely 
delineated, and ſuited to our own apprehen- 
ſion and cognizance. No one, who was 
ever ſo little a while an inſpector, could fail 
of becoming acquainted with his own heart. 
And, what was of ſingular note in theſe ma- 
gical glaſſes, it would happen, that, by con- 
ſtant and long inſpection, the parties accu- 
ſtomed to the practice would acquire a pe- 
culiar ſpeculative habit, ſo as virtually to carry 
about with them a kind of pocket-mirror, 
always ready and in uſe. In this there were 
two faces that would naturally preſent them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves to our view; one of them like the 
commanding genius, the leader andchief above- 
mentioned; the other. like that rude, undiſ- 
ciplined and headfirong creature, whom we 
ourſelves, in our natural capacity, moſt ex- 
actly reſembled,” &9%. 


Ir would detain us too long to take no- 
tice of thoſe among the moderns who have 
attempted this kind. of writing, though we 
cannot in juſtice paſs without teſtifying our 
great eſteem of Mr. Harris's accurate dia- 
logues. One great beauty of ancient dialogue 
was its being a picture of real life; but mo- 
dern manners, as has been obſerved by Lord 
Shaftſbury, cannot be ſeriouſly intermingled 
with a philoſophical diſcourſe. Modern 
dialogue muſt, therefore be unavoidably de- 
fective in the life and action, the painting 
and the ſcenery, as one may ſay, which add 
ſo great a beauty to the works of Plato, 


IT has been generally believed that there 


was a miſunderſtanding between Socrates's 
rwo 
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two favourite diſciples Plato and Xenophon : 
but if there was any ground for this, it ſeems 
to have been only a generous emulation, 
which was conſiſtent with perſonal eſteem; 


There are ſome letters againſt Plato in e- 


nophon's name, but it is doubtful whether 
they are genuine t and indeed we may rea- 
ſonably believe chem to be ſpurious,” they 
are ſo unlike the known character of Xeno- 
phon as a fine gentleman. We may rather 
believe them to be the forgeries of the ſo- 
phiſts. Nor is there any need to defend 
one of theſe great men at the others ex- 
pence, as Dacier has attempred to do, by 
blaming Xenophon. In their genuine works 
the evidence favours this ſuppoſition. '' We 
find Xenophon exprefily ſaying, in his memes 
rabilia, that Socrates had a particular con- 


cern for Glauco, becauſe he was Plato's brother. 


Ox the other hand, it is alledged by Dio- 


genes Laertius, that Plato makes ſome objec- 
tions againſt Xenophon's Cyropædeia; but, 


as J imagine, unjuſtly. In his ſecond book 
M 9 
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of laws the Athenian ſpeaker ſays, * My 
opinion concerning Cyrus is, that he was a 
good general and a lover of his country, but 
that he did not ſo much as think upon the 
buſineſs of education, nor apply his mind to 
the management of his family. Cretan. Why 
ſhould we ſay ſo? Ath. He appears to have 
been employed in military operations from 
his youth, -intruſting the education of his 
children to the women. Again, the women 
educated thoſe boys as if their birth alone 
had been enough to make them happy, and 
as if they had ſtood in need of nothing elſe. 
In conſequence of this falſe notion they al- 
lowed nobody to contradict the young princes 
in any thing, but on the contrary obliged e- 
very one to praiſe whatever they either ſaid 
or did; and in this manner they brought 
them up. Cretan. You ſeem to deſcribe a 
very comical ſort of education. Ath. A fe- 
male one indeed; for the boys were educated 
by the court-ladies, who had become ſud- 
denly rich, the men being from home, and 
Having no leiſure on account of many wars 
N and 
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and dangers. Cretan. This is probable. 
Aab. Their father in the mean time was ac- 
quiring for them many flocks of ſheep, and 
herds of cattle, and of men, but he forgot 
that they to whom he was to leave theſe poſ- 
ſeſſions had not learned their father's trade; 
which alſo was the trade of the Perſians for 
the Perſians were ſhepherds, and their man- 
ner of life a hardy one, very proper for mak- 
ing thoſe boys accompliſhed ſhepherds, ca- 
pable of watching at the gates, or fleeping 
abroad in the fields, or conducting an army 
when there was occaſion. But Cyrus did 
not conſider that his ſons were educated by 
the women and eunuchs in the corrupted 
manners of the Medes, on account of the 
ſudden affluence of fortune which we have 
already mentioned. Hence they became 
ſuch as it is natural to expect they ſhould 
be, Gg. Are not the misfortunes which 
befel the Perſian empire from the bad edu- 
cation of their princes very evident? And 
may not Plato be allowed to repreſent thoſe 


misfortunes, without ſuppoſing that he in- 
M 2 tended 
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tended. to reflect: on Xenophon? On the 
other hand, while Plato commends Cyrus 
for his vigilance, for his humanity and affa- 
bility to his officers; while he alſo celebrates 
the ancient Perſian manner of life, does he 
not ſeem to give us almoſt an abridgement 
of Xenophon's book? Is it not therefore 
highly probable that he intended a compli- 
ment? if we may uſe that word: for in 
thoſe times of greater ſimplicity. and dignity 
of manners authors uſed to be ſparing on 
this head, and never made any fracas in men- 
tioning their very ingenious aud learned friends, 
as we magen, do every day for trifles. 


Lakngr us alſo unjuſtly p aa 2 hos 
was a miſunderſtanding between Aſchines 
the philoſopher and Plato. His reaſon for 
alledging it is, that Plato has mentioned 
EÆEſchines's name only twice: but he ſhould 
have added, that theſe were two occaſions 
the moſt honourable for Æſchines that Plato 
poſſibly could have choſen, namely his be- 
ing preſent with tos at his trial and at 

his 
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his death. Laertius adds, it was "reported 
that while Plato was in credit with Diony⸗ 
ſius, Æſchines came to Sicily and Plato ne- 
glected him, but that Ariſtippus introduced 
him to the prince. But Plutarch contra- 
dicts this ſtory; for he tells us, that ¶Æſelimes 
was going away from Sicily without having 
ſeen Dionyfius when Plato fell upon an in- 
genious artifice. of impreſſing that princ 
ſtrongly with a ſenſe of Æſchines's worth; 
and how much it was his duty to take no- 
tice of him. In conſequence of which Dio; 
nyſius ſent for that 46480 Ss n 
him with 3 | 

YI F145 l «IJ 2. = ) 1 Nan 

Lo us 83 to „ coudem nie 
objections that have been made againſt the 
books of à republic and laws. There arg 
indeed ſome things in the plan of his repu- 
blic that are liable to cenſure; but where 
was there ever a perfect plan? Let us alſo 
remember, that moſt part of thoſe errors lay 
in circumſtances only where improper or in- 
ſufficient means have been propoſed for ob- 


taining 


Fg 
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taining ends : that were wiſe and juſt. Be- 
ſides this, in his ſyſtem of laws he has al- 
tered the _ — — FRI _ of * 
ee 1 70 | 


-£13 | 14% ts 


290 — __ of che email and thi 
laws has been condemned as impracticable 
and out of nature. To this it is anſwered, 
That they were by no means intended as a 
perfect model for real life: and that they 
were, what he himſelf expreſsly calls them, 
Aifittion only, and as it were à dream. One 
great deſign of his republic is to prove 
virtue to be the natural good, and vice tlie 
natural ill of every creature. In order to 
illuſtrate the arguments on this ſubject, he 
fotmed an imaginary plan of a commons» 
wealth, that he might have opportunity of 
explaining the juſt principles of government, 
and ſhowing the pernicious tendency of vice 
in any ſtate. He ſhows how near a reſem- 
blance the character of a community bears 
to the characters of individuals; how the 
different characters in private life in ſucceed- 
ii : Ing 
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ing generations ariſe from one another by 
natural tranſitions; and how-the forms of 
ſociety and of government alter from ſimi- 


lar cauſes. Plato appears to have been much 
affected with concern for the miſeries of man- 
kind, ariſing from their irregular imperfect 
forms of government; and he ſeems attempt- 
ing a bold ſcheme, at leaſt in ſpeculation, to 
find, if poſſible, a remedy for thoſe evils. 
Me ought not however to blame him ſevere- 
ly where his attempts have failed, but rather 
applaud the goodneſs of his deſign. At the 
ſame time we ought not to determine haſti · 
ly and poſitively that any ſcheme is imprac- 
ticable, becauſe it differs widely from thoſe 
ſyſtems of government that we are acquaint- 
_ ed with. Circumſtances and times are al- 
ways changing, and the taſtes and opinions 
of mankind. Many eſſential parts of Plato's 
ſcheme were ſucceſsfully practiſed at Lacede- 
mon for ſeveral hundred years. There are 
many things in natural hiſtory, which, to 
people unacquainted with theſe ſtudies, ap- 
pear r and wich the philoſopher 
looks 


—— — yeh: 
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looks upon without ſurpriſe. .. In like man- 
ner, when one has been converſant in the 
hiſtory of nations, and the opinions and 
forms of government which have prevailed 
at different times and places in the world, 
he will be tempted to believe, that there are 
few ſyſtems which might not have been eſta- 
bliſhed ſomewhere. And indeed, without 
going to diſtant barbarous nations for argu- 
ments and examples, we may find matter 
enough to humble our pride at home, if we 
conſider ſeriouſly the many abſurdities in po- 
litics, in principles, and in faſhions, which 
prevail at this day'through the poliſhed king- 
— of — without controul. 


A wiſe legiſlator and friend to od 
will endeavour, by good laws, to promote 
the happineſs of ſociety, and curb the vices 
of men, according as the nature of the people 
and circumſtances of the times permit. And: 
the wiſdom of a good politician is diſcovered: 
in —_— his regulations to the times. In 

3 inſtitutions Plato had no- 
thing 
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thing to incumber him with regard to times, 
opinions, and tempers. He knew! well that 
his ſchemes were not entirely practicable; 
nevertheleſs, ſu ppoſing people eapable of he- 
ing moulded at pleaſure, he proſecuted his' 
imaginary” plan as if he had been framing 4 
city and citizens for ĩt out of wax; that, by 
contemplating chings in their moſt ſimple 
and abſtract ſituatiens, people might judge 
what was proper for particular cireuſtances. 
To this purpoſe he ſpeaks himſelf: De legibur, 
lib. 3. * As for theſe objections, do not, my 
<« friends, imagine I att ignorant That they 
« are in ſome feſpecł true: yet — 
« future poſſibilities, I think that man do 
« beſt who repreſents the ſtandard as it 
« ought to be, without being defectiye ei- 
ther in truth or beauty. Wherever any 
thing is impracticable he is to avoid that, 
«© and not attempt to put it in execution; 
but whatever parts of this plan are moſt 
« nearly related to the particular circum- 
« ſtances of affairs, theſe let him contrive 


on ro bring into Practice, Sc.“ 
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Ta happineſs of a ſtate depends greatly 
upon right plans of education. Lycurgus at- 
tempted to regulats this matter at Spatta by 
expreſs laws, not only for che boys, but, in 
ſome inſtances, for the girls alſo. Hut Plato 
obſerves, that / theſe inſtitutions were not 
well contrived to prevent irregular love. He 
alſo efteems Lycurgus's plan defective, be- 
cauſe his regulations wers not carried far 
enough with reſpect to the women. They 
as are more ſubtle and. artful than men on 
4 account of their weakneſs, and are there- 
i fore worſe to govern; ſo that your legif- 
* lator did not meddle with them; and in 
that he did wrong. The want of this 
«© has bern the cauſe of many misfortunes 
« in your affairs; for-it is not merely the 
ce half that is omitted when the women 
« are negleted in your regulations; but 
« by how much the female nature is leſs 
< ſuſceptible of courage than the male, by 
nr more than 
cc dhe half? * | 


 TzouGH 


* AnrSTOTLE has inſiſted om this at ſome length in his ag - 
count of the Spartan republic. 


1 
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TrHouGH we in Britain may juſtly boaſt 
that we live under one of the beſt ſyſtems 
of civil government that perhaps ever was 
eſtabliſhed on earth, yet there are many de- 
fects in the common methods of education 
both for boys and girls. Theſe things ought 
to be the more anxioully conſidered, becauſe 
an error of this nature at the foundation 
ſoon deſtroys a ſtate in ſpite of the beſt and 
moſt equitable conſtitution. * Boys, ſays 
« Plato, are the worſt to tame of all wild 
« beaſts; the more natural ſenſe they have, 
* while it is not yet regulated and eſtabliſh- 
* ed, they are the more intrigueing and ob- 
_ « ſtinate; and being the worſt to tame of 
* all wild beaſts, they need to be bound up 
« with many bridles.” De legibus, lib. 7. 


I ſhall juſt venture to obſerve with reſpect 
to the education of girls, that where the 
young mind is infected with falſe and ro- 
mantic notions; where its inconſiderate ſal- 
lies are not checked by proper authority and 
example; it can be compared to nothing fo 
| N22 much 


* 
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much as to a ſhip without ballaſt, with all 
her ſails ſpread, committed to the chance of 
the winds and the ocean. On the other 
hand, a mind regularly trained up in virtue 
and ſobriety, and a taſte for elegant and uſe- 
ful induſtry, is naturally attended with ſere- 
' nity, beauty, health and innocence. On 
her, perhaps, the virtue and happineſs of a 
whole race depends. © Lo, yonder ſhe walk- 
„ eth in maiden-ſweetneſs, with innocence 
in her heart, and modeſty on her check; 
her hand findeth employment, her foot 
* delighteth not in gadding abroad,” cc. 


PLATO baniſhes all luxurious dances, all 
highly paſſionate or unmanly muſic, all li- 
centious poetry and painting, from his re- 
public; and has been much accuſed for ex- 
cluding Homer: but in this he acted con- 
ſiſtently with his own plan. Many things 
may be, ſtrictly ſpeaking, blameable in a 
poet, and yet they may paſs without cenſure 
in common political conſtitutions, where 


much 


Sk E the ceconomy of human life for the reſt of that beauti · 
ful deſcription, 
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much greater irregularities abound ; but 
they, are juſtly to be excluded from any 
ſtate where we ſuppoſe them to be trained 
up from their youth in perfect ſobriety 
and ſimplicity of manners. Tf people are 
innocent, though rude and unacquainted 
with life, it will be a misfortune when they 
exchange their virtue for knowledge. In a 
luxurious ſtate, where violent paſſions pro- 
duce dreadful miſchiefs, it is often uſeful to 
paint their progreſs and effects, that others 
may be deterred from falling into the like 
evils; but theſe pictures would be uſeleſs or 
hurtful in a temperate ſtate where no ſuch 
violences are known. Many ancient fables 
concerning the Heathen gods may be fo 
explained as to remove Plato's objections, 
viz. by ſuppoſing them allegorical ac- 
counts of different parts in natural philo- 
ſophy; but as theſe explications were not 
obvious to mankind, we find in fact that 
thoſe fables hurt the morals of the people. 
And at any rate theſe ambiguities of ex- 


preſſion ought to be excluded from a ſtate 
where 
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where they are ſuppoſed to be perfectly 
ſincere, and plain in all their words and 


PLaTo was not a foe to poetry if it was 


virtuous and moderate, not tending to in- 


flame the paſſions, or corrupt the taſte and 
fancy. He proceeds upon the ſame prin- 
ciples with regard to muſic, painting, and 
the public dances, as theſe have great in- 
fluence on the manners of a people; and 
even though a people are corrupted, yet li- 
centious poetry and painting, and muſic, Oc. 


tend ſtill to corrupt them more. Poetry is 


wonderfully adapted for influencing young 


and tender minds, and often leaves impreſ- 
ſions that remain through the whole life. 


How much is it therefore to be regreted that 
there are ſo much of our modern poetry and 
other writings, which inſtead of being more 
chaſte and virtuous than thoſe of the an- 
cients, or more uſeful for correcting the 
follies, and ſoothing the cares of life, that 


they are often the reverſe in every article, 


and 
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and rather tend to n the head * 
the heart? | Fi 20 - 


1 was now preparing to 2 a ſhort ab- 
ſtract of Plato's-dialogues ; but a friend ſug- 
geſted, that there were many objeCtions a- 
gainſt Plato in Lord Bolinbroke's late works. 
Having conſulted them, I was ſtruck with 
ſurprize, and ſeemed to myſelf like one who 
had been rolling Syſiphus's ſtone, and that 
it was now tumbled down again upon me to 
the bottom of the hill. Whatever reaſon 
there may be in political diſputes, there can 
be none in philoſophic, for yielding to the 
authority of great names. Violent decla- 
mations and bold aſſertions may ſometimes 
ſerve a jobb in politics, and gain temporary 
credit: philoſophy appeals to the deciſion of 
fair argument. I ſhall therefore endeavour 
to ſnew the injuſtice of ſome of the moſt 
material objections, believing that this may 
be enough to ſatisfy any candid perſon con- 
cerning the whole. It would be a tedious 


work to examine every one of them, eſpe- 
cially 
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cially ſeeing there are very few quotations 
or references given by his Lordſhip to con- 
duct us. Few people would be willing to 
follow. through a minute inquiry: other 


avocations are urging us to haſten. 


| FR his fifth letter on hiſtory he . „No- 
thing can be truer than that maxim of 
* Solon's, impertinently enough cenſured 
*'by Plato, in one of his wild books of 
&* laws, Afidue addiſcens ad ſenium pervenio.” 
196, This cenſure is not to be found in the 
books of laws, but in the ſeventh book of 
his republic. 240, It is of no conſequence 
to inquire whether Plato there oppoſes the 
authority of Solon or no, if his priaciples 
are juſt. He infiſts upon it, and who can 
deny that youth is the propereſt ſeaſon 
for learning? that old people are as unfit for 
hard ſtudy as for running races? and that 
all ſevere and numerous labours, either of 
body or mind, are proper for young men 
only?” This maxim of Solon's occurs again 
in the dialogueLaches, where its due mean- 
ON ng 
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ing is found: and a miſtaken meaning of it 


is refuted in the dialogue de philoſophia, to 
both which we refer in the — ab- 


— 


vor. iI. p· 0 &« Tt was too pre- 

« ſumptuous in Plato to aſſert that the Di- 
« vine Being had need of a plan, like ſome 
% human architect, to conduct the great de- 
„ ſign when he raiſed the fabrick of the 
„ univerſe.” Anſc This, I believe, will not 
be found in Plato. Timzus ſays, poetically, 
That this viſible world was made after 
a celeſtial and eternal pattern; that, ſays he, 
is manifeſt, ſeeing rhe world is beautiful, and 
the author of it is good. This world is the 
moſt beautiful of all productions, and he the 
beſt of all cauſes.“ Vol. TH. p. 29. Serra- 
nus's edition. Again, p. 37. When there- 
fore the Creator and Father of the univerſe 
obſerved it moving and alive, in reſemblance 
of the immortal gods, he was rejoiced and 
delighted with his work.” Oc. But he no 
where ſays the Deity had need of a plan. 
O P. 520. 
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P. 520. When Plato ſpeaks of demons, or 
inviſible ſpiritual natures, he ſays, We muſt 
“take theſe upon tradition,” Upon ſuch 
reſpectable authority did the divine Plato vend 
ro his own and future ages all the myſterious 
nonſenſe that Pythagoras and he had imported 
from the Eaſtern ſchools, &c. Anſ. It appears 
plainly that Plato did not believe theſe ſto- 
ries; but he treats them with decency, be- 
cauſe they were opinions eſtabliſhed long be- 
fore his time, which it would not have been 
ſafe for him to contradict. His expreſs words 
are, We muſt believe them in obedience to 
the law;” Vol. III. p. 40. In the fifth book of 
laws he ſays, That no man of ſenſe would 
attempt to alter what had been eſtabliſhed 
by ancient tradition concerning the gods 
and dæmons.“ And in the Epinomis, That 
theſe are things we know nothing about.“ 
Beſide all this, we know that the notions. of 
dzmons, and their rank in the Heathen 
theogony, was eſtabliſhed by Heſiod, long be- 
fore the days either of Plato or Pythagoras; 
and, which is ſtrange, his Lordſhip had even 
| faid 
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faid ſo not long before. One can hardly 
think that theſe attacks proceed from want 
of candor: they at leaſt ſhow how great is 
the power of violent prejudices where people 
are governed by them. What other cauſe 
can we poſſibly aſſign for that unfair account 
which Bolingbroke gives of the life of Py- 
thagoras? wherein ſcarce any good thing is 
mentioned of him or his diſciples; the mean- 
ing of their good ations is perverted, and 
any reports to Pythagoras's diſhonour, how- 
ever vague and uncertain, are all aſſumed as 
truths. wy 


P. 535. ** Plato's vague and figurative man- 
« ner of writing, gave occaſion for believ- 


ing either a material or immaterial ſoul.” 
Anſ. People may have taken occaſion to go 
wrong; but there isnot anything that appears 
more manifeſtly through the whole of Plato's 
works, than that he believed the ſoul, or 
thinking ſubſtance, to be immaterial, as will 
appear by the following anſwer. Vol. IV. 
p. 107. © Poor Dacier may not ſcruple to 


O 2 « affirm 
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« affirm, and piouſly believe, that, accord- 
„ ing to Plato, motion was imprinted on 
« matter by the ſame ſpirit who created 
« matter.” Anſ. Plato, in his tenth book 
of laws, defines the ſoul to be rhe ſelf-moving 
ſubſtance.” Hence he infers that the ſoul is 
the origin and firſt mover of all things that 
have been, are, or ſhall be. He obſerves 
alſo, that atheiſts uſe the word Nature, im- 
properly ; for if mind is elder than air and 
fire, Oc. mind is the cauſe of all. The whole 
ſtrain of his arguments is to that purpoſe : 
Mind is elder than matter, becauſe the mover 
3s ſuperior to that which is moved.” Tis true, 
that in Timæus God is repreſented as redu- 
cing the diſcordant motions of matter, like 
Ovid's chaos, into order ; - but that does not 
exclude the ſuppoſition that the ſame Spirit 
created matter. Accordingly Plato, in his 
politician, ſuppoſes, that the motions of all 
material natures, when left to themſelves, 
will run into diſorder at laſt, and need the 
amending hand of their great Author, $a 
alſo faid Sir Iſaac Newton, 


BOCRATEY 
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- SOCRATES, on that day when he was to 
die, regreted that Anaxagoras, while he ac- 
counted for the phænomena of nature, had 
not regard enough to final cauſes. This 
obſervation was in itſelf ſtrictly juſt, and at 
the ſame time was intended to point out, in 
a ſtrong but artful manner, the injuſtice of 
the Athenians, who had condemned Socrates 
for impiety. But from thence Bolingbroke 
alledges, that Socrates would have pretended 
to explain the works of nature by the moral 
fitneſs or unfitneſs of things; and aſcribes a 
long train of weak reaſonings to him, which 
every one who is acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Socrates will eaſily ſee that they are 
ſuppoſitions without any foundation. He 
ſays, that ** Socrates deſpiſed phyſics and re- 
« ſorted to metaphyſics. The truth is, 
that © Socrates. finding all dark and uncer- 
e tain in the various ſyſtems of his prede- 
« ceſſors, was ſatisfied, that it was better to 
« reſt contented with the general view of 
« nature open to all, than adopt any one 
* of them; and having applied himſelf to 

promote 


% 
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e promote the practice as well as the theory 
« of moral philoſophy amongſt his fellow- 
« citizens by his example and precept, he 
«  merired the higheſt eſteem and admira- 
« tion of mankind.*” Ir may be obſerved, 
that in the place referred to by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, Socrates is expreſsly and anxiouſly 
avoiding a minute explication of the me- 


chanical cauſes of things, becauſe he found 


ſo little ſucceſs in attempting it ; and there- 
fore he contents himſelf with aſſuming a few 
general ſelf-evident principles, not with the 
intent to explain nature from thoſe meta- 
phyſical principles, but only as ſufficient for 
his purpoſe at that time, to ſupport and illu- 
ſtrate an argument for the immortality of 
the ſoul, founded on this metaphyſical prin- 
ciple, viz. © That it is impoſſible for two 
contrary qualities to exiſt together in the 
ſame ſubject. When Pythagoras and Plato 
inculcate, that the tumult of the paſſions 
ſnould be quieted, and truth contemplated 
with a pure and unprejudiced mind, nothing 

can 


Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophical diſcoveries, p. 30. 
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can ſhow the importance of that advice more 
than the perverſion of it; for Bolingbroke 


will have it, that they bid you ſhut your 
eyes; abſtract from your ſenſes and external 
objects; riſe in contemplation to the real 
eſſences and metaphyſical principles of things, 
and ſee all things in God, Oc. 


P. 127. Such were the ideas of Plato, 
« and ſuch is the phantaſtic ſcience which 
“ pervertsthe whole order of real ſcience, by 
82 pretending ro deſcend down from ſcienti- 
&« fical and axiomatical knowledge down to 
ce particular knowledge, and from univer- 
« fals to ſingulars,” H, If Plato had aſ- 
ſumed thoſe axioms or general principles in 
the random way that Bolingbroke alledges, 
then his objection had been unanſwerable. 
Lord Bacon obſerves, Nov. Org. Aph. 10g. 
that when a number of particular facts are 
diſcovered in natural philoſophy, we are not 
to proceed immediately to ſeek more facts, 
at leaſt we are not to reſt in that proceſs 


alone, Theſe, ſays he, when collected, will, 
no 


warmth tf * 
——— 
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no doubt, promote knowledge and uſeful arts. 
Miajora vero ſperarida fimt a nov luce axioma- 
tum, {ex particularibus illis certa via & re- 
gula euudtorum) que rurſus nova particularia 
indiceht & deſignemt, * Our road, he proceeds, 
does not lie upon a plain, but upon an aſcenr 
and deſcent; aſcending to axioms, and de- 
ſcending to operations.” As if he had ſaid, 
The genuine method of inveſtigation a- 
ſcends as it were by ſteps analytically to ſome 
general principle, and having arrived at this 
general principle, many con ſequences are ſyn- 
thetically/deduced from it.“. That this ge- 
nuine method was Plato's, Lord Bacon can- 
didly owns, Aphor: 105. At indutio, que ad 
indentionem & demonſtrationem ſeientiarum & 
artium erit utilis, naturam ſeparare debet per 


refeckione. & excluſiones debitns ; ac deinde Poft 
neparivas quot ſalficium, ſuper affirmativas con- 


cladre quod ad hut fatum non eſt, net tentatum 
certe, niſi tantummodb a Platone, qui-ad ex- 
cutiendas definitiones & ideas, hac certe forma 
induckionis aliquaterius utitur. If indeed one 


does not know or advert to the firſt half of 
this 
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this method, he may be very dn to beer 
y-_ che ſecond. 4 

P. 140. When he finks a — imas 
4% ginary heights of enthuſiaſm and falſe 
* ſublime; he ſinks down, and lower ng 
6 writer can ſink, into a tedious Socratical 
x jrony ; into certain flimſy hypothetical 
* reaſonings, that prove nothing,” Or. 
Anſ. General affirmations prove nothing. In 
the mean time one may reaſonably aſk; whe- 
ther it is probable that ſo many men of emi- 
nent learning, taſte and genius, in ancient 
and modern times, have been miſtaken in 
admiring Plato as a fine writer, rather than 
Lord Bolingbroke who condemns him ? 


Loncrinus ſpeaking of Homer, Plato, 
Demoſthenes, ſays; * No age or generation 
of men has as yet been ſo far capable of in- 
fatuation, through the madueſ7 of envy, but 
have yielded up, and preſented them with 
the rewards of victory; which hitherto they 
have enjoyed without interruption, and pro- 

P bably 
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bably will enjoy while the world ſtands.” 
Horace is allowed to hate been à man of 
fine taſte and ſound ſenſe, yet he mentions 
the elegance of Plato's writings as an in- 
ſtance. of the happy effects of ſound philoſo- 
phy. Scribendi rede ſapere eſi et principium 


et fons; hoc tibi Secratite poterunt aſtendere 
chartæ. He makes himſelf be bantered 

for not writing often enough, though he 
gave himſelf ſtudious airs, by carrying ſuch 
great companions as Plato, Menander, Eupo- 
lis and Archilochus with him to the country. 
Lord Shaftſbury's opinion has been already 
quoted, and we may let theſe ſuffice; for I 
can only quote authorities to oppoſe autho- 
rity, when unſupported by any proof. 


P. 141. He makes ill- natured inſinuations 
againſt Plato's moral character, and the rea- 
ſons. of his voyages to Sieily, Oc. Arſ. His 
voyages to Sicily have been clearly accounted 
for already by a plain narrative of the facts. 
There have been ſome fooliſh verſes forged 
and aſcribed to Plato, and ſome idle ſtories 

| told, 


| 
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told, that in the judgment of every unpreju- 
diced perſon muſt appear to refute themſelves; 
nevertheleſs Bolingbroke has raked toge- 
ther at random the moſt part of thoſe ſto- 
ries and ſlanders, though they appeared to 
us ſo trifling, or ſo obviouſly abſurd; that 
it would be a loſs of time to refute them. 
Iſhall only add, that the friendſhip of Cha- 
brias, Phocion, Iſocrates, Demoſthenes, and 
indeed almoſt of every good man in that age 
in which he lived, concur to prove his worth. 
Ariſtotle, though jealous enough of his ma- 
ſter's fame, yet in his epitaph repreſents Plato 
as a perſon of ſo much goodneſs, that a bad 
man orght not even to preſume to praiſe him. 


In many of theſe objections Bolingbroke 
avails himſelf much upon the authority of 
Lord Bacon; but he does not keep within 
the ſame bounds, and is actuated by a diffe- 
rent ſpirit. Lord Bacon planned the ge- 
nuine method of inquiring into nature, in 
his Novum Organum, and has rejected Ari- 


ſtotle and Plato as inſufficient guides in theſe 
712 matters 
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matters—juſtly., What Bacon has objected 
to Plato, relates to him only as a natural 
philoſopher, not as a moraliſt, which was his 
principal character. Mankind are more apt 
to be led by faſhion and authority than by 
truth; it was therefore neceſſary that Lord 
Bacon ſhould demoliſh thoſe ſervile regards 
that had been paid to Ariſtotle and Plato, 
before he could eſtabliſh a better ſyſtem, 
But now, when that better ſyſtem is eſta» 
bliſhed, we may ſtill admire the Timæus as 
an inimitably beautiful compoſition, and the 
only remaining monument of the ancient 
Pythagoric philoſophy. Timæus's own work 
is ſtill extant ; Plato has but paraphraſed it 
with ſome embelliſhments, and tranſlated it 
from the Italian ſtyle into elegant Greek, 
It is very evident that Plato neither deſired 
nor expected that work to be conſidered as 
a ſtandard; on the contrary, it manifeſtly 
appears that he was anxiouſly deſirous to 
guard againſt ſuch an event: otherwiſe why 
ſhould Timæus confeſs, that at beſt he can 
pretend to tell only a probable ſtory?” or 
| | Bis wiſh 
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wiſh that © both the hearer and the ſpeaker 
may remember they are but men?“ or can- 
didly invite any one to give a better account, 
and declare that ſuch a one would not be his 
enemy but his friend? and, as if chat were 
not yet enough, when he has done, Timæug 
prays, that he may be corrected if any ching 
has been ſaid amiſs; and that his ſou} may 
receive the beſt: and moſt perfect of all mer 
dicines, Knowledge, to enable him for che 
future to give neee An. . 5 
n Him n 2 
N 1243 0 
Aan ſtudy: of of nature el afford employ 
ment to the. inquiſitive in all ages, We 
ought not to deſpiſe the ingenious, though 
unſucceſsful efforts of former times, eſpecial- 
ly ſeeing we owe ſo many of our boaſted 
modern diſcoveries to the valuable hints re- 
ceived from them. Tis true there are ſome 
things in the Timæus concerning the ſoul of 
the world, and other metaphyſical doctrines 

of the Pythagoreans, that are obſcure; ne- 
verthelcls i it would be doing injuſtice to that 
work 
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work merely to make apologies for it. Its 
beauty conſidered as a poem is extraordi- 
nary, and it contains many hints that have 
been improved ſince that time, and accounts 
for the phænomena of nature, not by meta- 
phyſical principles, as Bolingbroke imagines, 
bur by the laws of mechaniſm in a manner 
truly philoſophical, as will appear, at leaſt in 
part, by the following abſtract; © I cannot 
help obſerving, that there is ſuch an air of 
violence and paſſion in all : Bolingbroke's 
cenſures, that it would diminiſh a good deal 
of their value even ſuppoſing they were juſt ; 
for the ſpirit of railing is the reverſe of phi- 
loſophy; and indeed no true philoſophy 
could juſtify writings of ſuch pernicious 
tendency as his Lordſhip's ; ſo deſtructive of 
religion and the hopes of à future ſtate. 
Bui I ſhall leave theſe to be conſidered by 
others, and conclude with the authority of 
one who is confeſſedly a judge in theſe mat- 
ters, namely, the author of the eſſay on the 
writings and genius of Mr. Pope. s 


«© WHEN 
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WIIIN Tully attempted poetry, he be- 
came as ridiculous as Bolingbroke when he 
« attempted philoſophy or divinity. We 
look in vain for that genius which produ- 
e ced the diſſertation on parties in the tedi- 
“ ous philoſophical works, of which it is no 
« exagerated ſatire to ſay, That the reaſon- 
ing of them is ſophiſtical and inconcluſive, 
the ſtyle diffuſe and verboſe, and the learn- 
ing ſeemingly contained in them not drawn 
from the originals, but picked up and pur- 
© loined from French critics and tranſlations, 
and particularly from Bayle, from Rapin, 
« and Thomaſſin, together with the aſſiſt- 
* ance that our Cudworth and Stanley hap- 
« pily afforded a writer confeſſedly ignorant 
« of the Greek tongue, who yet has the in- 
e ſufferable arrogance to vilify and cenſure, 
and think he can confute the beſt writers 
jn that language.” 


Bou x after all, the moſt effectual refutation 
of theſe and the like objections would be had 


from an acquaintance with Plato's works 
themſelves. 
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themſelves, At the fame time a nobler ad- 
vantage would be obtained; becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to read them with any tolerable de- 
gree of candor and impartiality, without 
feeling for truth and the intereſts of virtue. 
For this reaſon I ſhall now proceed to give a 
ſhore account of theſe dialogues; not ſo 
compleat indeed, nor ſo accurate as I could 
wiſh; being oppreſſed with other affairs; but 
if they can appear uſeful or important in 
this curſory view, how much more beautiful 
muſt theſe works themſelves be? 


| 1 End of the ſecond Parr. 


GENERAL VIEW 
O P | | 
PLATO's DIALOGUES. 


OST part of theſe dialogues are mu- 
tually connected, and tend to illu- 

ſtrate one another. That was prin- 
cipally conſidered in the following arange- 
ment, though a ſtrict regard to it did not 
ſeem abſolutely neceſſary. 


E UT HIPH RON. 


"TH 18 dialogue teaches us to beware of 
aſcribing ro Gop any thing unwor- 

thy of the Divine Nature. Euthyphron was 
a bigot, who believed all the poetical fables 
concerning their gods, and who, from his 
great pretences to ſanctity, was going to ac- 
Q cuſe 
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- cuſe his own father of murder, for this reaſon. 
A hired ſervant of theirs quarrelled with one 
of the flaves and murdered him. Euthy- 
phron's father ſeized the fellow, put him in 
chains, and threw him into a dungeon ; then 
ſent to the interpreter of the laws to know 
what ſhould be done. In the mean time he 
neglected to take care of the wretch, and he 
died of cold and hunger. In this accuſa- 
tion Euthyphron pretends that he acted aa 
holy part, and imitated the gods; for Jupi- 
ter impriſoned his own father for his injuſtice, 
and Saturn again caſtrated his father for a 
ſimilar reaſon. Euthyphron deſines holineſs 
to be that which is agreeable to the gods. 
Socrates obſerves to him, that according to 
his own account the gods frequently differed 
in their opinions of right and wrong, and 
had frequent ſeditions and wars among them- 
ſelves. Then holineſs, ſaid he, is, That 
« which is agreeable to all the gods.” But 
Socrates aſks, whether the gods loved any 
thing becauſe it was holy, or if the thing 


was holy becauſe the gods loved it? After 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to anſwer this diffi- 
culty, Euthyphron puts it off till ſome other 
ume. 
APOLOGTA. 
N the former dialogue Socrates is ſuppoſed 
to be waiting at the portico, of the Areo- 
pagus till the hour of his trial ſhould come 
on; and therefore, as a proper ſequel, we 
have his apology, full of that genuine force 
and evidence which attends truth and ju- 
ſtice, and that dignity of mind which be- 
came Socrates. There is a greater ſimplicity 
in this performance than any of Plato's other 
pieces. *Tis probable that he copied Socrates 
on this occaſion more accurately than uſual, 
We may obſerve, that Socrates was con- 
demned by a majority of three votes only. 


CR.4X:.M 
IOuxs to Socrates in priſon, and offers 
to procure his eſcape, which he refuſes; 
and ſhows how inconſiſtent it would be for 
him now to catch baniſhment contrary to 
the law, who at the beginning of his trial 
Q 2 had 
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had refuſed to accept of baniſhment with 
conſent of the law. How could he recom- 
mend obedience to the laws at Thebes, who 
himſelf had broken them at Athens? The 
revelling Theſſalians would not mind him; 
he could not carry his ſons with him to 
Theſſaly, and his friends could take as much 
care of them when he was removed to the 
other world as when he was removed to 
Theſſaly. Beſides, as he was now paſt ſeventy 
years of age, what remained of life, accords» 
ing to the courſe of nature, would not be 
worth ſo much pains. 


PHADO 

FNONTAINS his diſcourſes on the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, which he made in 
priſon that day when he was to die. This 
piece is generally known and admired “. 
Theſe four dialogues are like the different 
acts of a tragedy; but they are only like 
them; which, I believe, has deceived ſome 
of our critics. All violent emotions of the 
mind 
* SOME unavoidable accidents prevented the giving an ab- 

ſtract of this dialogue. 


j 
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mind were, as much-as poſlible, excluded 
from Plato's Republic. Tragedy may be 
called the repreſentation of characters and 
events of the important and ſolemn kind. 
Terror and pity are powerful paſſions in the 
human breaſt, and poets almoſt without ex- 
ception, from the time when they contended 
for a goat by thoſe poems, have applied 
_ themſelves to move pity and terror. But 
Plato's views were more enlarged. © We 
& ourſelves are tragic poets, ſays he, imita- 
* zors of the beſt and fineſt life, which we ſay 
« 4s the trueſt tragedy. Plato in theſe dia- 
logues not only moves our compaſſion for 
ſuffering innocence and worth, but repre- 
ſents for our inſtruction the ſteadineſs of a 
good man in the cauſe. of truth, and the 
happy effects of a well fpent life when one 
comes to die. Plato has clearly defined the 
preciſe effect that this dialogue muſt neceſ- 
farily have on every unprejudiced reader, 
ſuch, viz. as it had upon Phædo, who was 
preſent at the diſcourſe. ** Quamobrem ne- 
que admodum commovebar,” —** Neque 

* rurſus 
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«-rurſus afficiebar lztitia.”—* Sed revera 
* affectus quidam mirus, atque inſolita vo- 
« Juptatis doloriſque permixtio me inva- 
« ſerat. # . = 

THEAGES 

S a youth defirous of knowledge and im- 
provement, that he may become uſeful 
and reſpectable in the ſtate ; but he has no 
diſtinct idea what kind of knowledge he 
ſtands in need of, and begs of Socrates to be 
admitted as one of his diſciples; for he had 
ſeen many youths prodigiouſly improved by 
his company. Socrates tells him, that was 
2 very uncertain affair, becauſe the ſucceſs of 
any of his ſcholars depended not on himſelf, 
but on their being acceptable to the demon 
that attended him from his youth. Socrates 
mentions ſeveral inſtances where the dæmon 
had given him the uſual ſignal, and he 
had diſſuaded ſome of his ſcholars, in con- 
ſequence of it, from proceeding in their in- 
tended enterprizes, and they who diſobeyed 
had been unfortunate. Theſe things ſeem 
contrived to inſpire Theages with patience, 
modeſty, 
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modeſty, and docibility of temper, which a 
youth of genius and quick parts commonly 
ſtands very much in need of, in order to 
allow himſelf to be compleatly and regu 
larly inſtructed *. . | 


DE PHILOSOPHIA.. 
Wo young men were rivals; one of 
1 them was unlearned and the other 
picqued himſelf upon his knowledge. So- 
crates. deſires him to explain what it was 
to be a philoſopher: and the youth quotes 
that verſe of Solon, Aſidue addiſcent ad ſenium 
pervenio. Socrates ſays, that at firſt he ima- 
gined the young man had ſpoken ſomething 
to the purpoſe, but upon further inquiry 
found his meaning to be, that a philoſopher 
was one who made it his ſole buſineſs to 
learn a variety of things as long as he lived. 
This opinion. Socrates refutes perſpicuouſly. 
The wiſeſt and beſt of men in this imperfect 

ſtate 


® In the Republic, book 6th, we find, that Theages had every 
quality which might make him abandon philoſophy, but was re- 
ſtrained by one ſtrong bridle, his weak conſtitutien, that made 
him unfit for civil offices. 
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ſtate of being, will, no doubt, be learning 
always ſomething every day: but then it 
would be a very abſurd inference from this 
common -· place truth, that to be a philoſo- 
pher is to be perpetually ſtudying ſome new 
art, or trade, or ſcience, and only filling one's 
head with an incoherent jumble of know- 
ledge inceffantly to the end of life. Mo- 
derate labour and meat are beſt for the body, 
moderate ſtudies and purſuits for the mind. 
A philoſopher is not he who glances at every 
art without thorough knowledge; for ſuch 
2 one would be uſeleſs fo long as there were 
tradeſmen in the world who would each ex- 
cel him in his particular calling: bur philo- 
ſophy is that ſcience which makes men bet- 
ter, and difcerns between good and bad. 
This ſcience is intended for the uſe of civil 
ſociety, as well as private perſons. Juſtice 
being puniſhment properly inflicted, that is, a 
diſcernment between good and bad. He who 
cannot diſcern between the good and bad 
amongſt mankind cannot know himfelf ſee- 
ing he. is a man: he who does not know 
himſelf 
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himſelf cannot be a wiſe man. Hence the 
oracle at Delphos recommended the exerciſe 
of juſtice and wiſdom. That which makes us 
underſtand when to puniſh aright is juſtice: 
to diſcern both ourſelves and others is wiſ- 
dom; therefore juſtice and wiſdom are the 
ſame. This may be extended to ſocieties 
and princes as well as private perſons. By 
this the duties of each particular ſtation are 
diſcerned, &c. Philoſophy therefore is not 
a general ſmattering in various ſciences and 
arts, but ſomething vaſtly different. 


. .THEATETUS | 
S ſuppoſed ro be a dialogue written by 
Euclid, from Socrates's account of his 
converſation with that youth. The charac+ 
ter of Theætetus is amiable. Theodorus the 
mathematician commends his fine genius ; 
and Socrates, a little before his death, had 
foretold to Euclid, that that youth would 
ſignalize himſelf when he grew up. Accord- 
ingly we find that he was an eminent mathe- 
matician for thoſe times; and Euclid had 
63] R beeti 
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been juſt taking his leave of him when he 
paſſed by Megara from the battle of Corinth, 
where he was much wounded, and where he 
had behaved with ſignal bravery, though he 
was afflicted with a dyſentery. Their re- 
flections on this man's worth makes Euclid's 
friend the more deſirous of hearing the dia- 
logue; which a ſervant reads. In this, as 
in all his dialogues, it is impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe the beauty of his ſcenery. It is pro- 
poſed to enquire into the nature of know - 
ledge; Theætetus calls it Senſation, accord- 
ing to Protagoras's notion, who ſaid, That 
every thing was to every man juſt what it 
appeared to him. That, properly ſpeaking, 
no one thing really is; but what we call 
exiſtence is only a perpetual flux and mix- 
ture of generation and diſſolution, . A- 
greecably to this alſo, whatever any ſtate 
thinks to be for its intereſt, is really ſo; ho- 
nourable and diſhonourable, juſt and unjuſt, 
holy and unholy, are all arbitrary and de- 
pendent upon the particular will of different 
ſtates, and alter their nature whenever the 
ſtate 
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ſtate alters. its opinion. Socrates propoſes 
to refute thoſe notions. But it would make 
them loſe fight of their firſt inquiry con- 
cerning knowledge. Then Socrates as it 
were happens to ſay, That the character 
of people bred up from their youth about 
courts of law, and in managing pleas and 
contentions between men, compared with 
the character of one truly inſtructed in phi- 
loſophy, differs as much as a flave differs 
from a free man. To illuſtrate this aſſertion 
he draws their two characters in a very ſtrik- 
ing manner, to which we muſt refer. Theo- 
dorus ſays, If you could perſuade every 
% one of what you ſay, as you have done 
* me, there would be more peace and fewer 
* evils among men.” Socrat. It is impoſ- 
ſible that evil ſhould be entirely aboliſhed ; 
there is a neceſſity that good ſhould always 
meet with oppoſition, except among thegods: 
but evils neceſſarily ſurround mortal nature, 
and this world ; wherefore we ſhould endea- 
your to fly thither with all ſpeed. Our flight 
conſiſts in reſembling Gop as much as poſſible, 

| R 2 and 


2 
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and this reſemblance conſiſts in Rus wo ladgę, 


| Righteouſneſs and Holineſs. It is however 
no eaſy matter to perſuade the vulgar, that 


the reaſons for which they fly from vice and 
follow virtue are not good, via. To avoid 
an ill reputation and acquire a good one.” 
That, in my opinion, is an old wife's fable. 
Let us therefore thus aſſert the truth; GOD 
is not by any means unjuſt, but as much as 
it is poſſible to imagine; moſt Juſt ; and no 
one reſembles God more than he who, to 
his utmoſt, is moſt juſt. Concerning this a 
man's activity, or his indolence and floth, 
are truly known. The knowledge of this is 
true wiſdom and virtue, and not to know it 
glaring ignorance and vice. All other ima- 
gined acutenefs is oppreſſive in public go- 
vernment, and in trades and merchandizes 
is dirty. They who are unjuſt in words and 
actions, it were better not to allow them that 
they are vaſtly ingenious rogues ; for they 
are proud of the reproach : they imagine 
people think them no contemptible fellows, 
and not the bane of the earth; but of a cha- 

I lcu«acter 
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rater proper for ſucceeding and making a 
fortune in the world,” Or. This very accu» 
rate and curious dialogue is continued at 
great length after theſe reflections, and ſe- 
veral falſe definitions of 1 are re- 
futed *. 


E UT HY DE MUS. 


Har ſophiſt and his brother pretended 
they could teach virtue, and teach it 

in a little time: but they began with quib- 
bles. Socrates takes up the diſcourſe, and 
proves to the youth whom they were pre- 
tending to inſtruct, that all the external 
bleſſings of life are in themſelves neither 
good nor bad, but become ſuch according 
as they are wiſely or unwiſely uſed: and at 
the concluſion begs of the ſophiſts to teach 
the youth wiſdom. Then the eldeſt ſophiſt 
begins and amuſes him with quirks, which 
provokes one of the by-ſtanders: the other 
ſophiſt interpoſes with new quibbles, which 
provokes him {till more. Socratgs takes up 
the 


* TH1s dialogue is ſuppoſed to have happened immediately 
before he met with Euthyphron. 
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the diſcourſe, becauſe they. were like to fall 
out. The ſophiſt makes a curious quibble 
on the nature of contradiction, and denies 
that ſuch a thing is poſſible. If I, ſays he, 
ſpeak according to the nature of the ſub- 
ject, and you do not, then you ſpeak about 
ſomething elſe ; but if we ſpeak about dif- 
ferent things, how can we contradict one 
another. This was a famous argument of 
Protagoras's, who faid, © That man was the 
ſtandard of all things to himſelf.” This ſo- 
phiſt was of the ſame opinion; and ſaid, 
That there could be no ignorance nor error. 
If fo, ſaid Socrates, what in the name of won- 
der do you come here to teach? Did not 
you two, a little ago, profeſs to teach virtue? 
Oh! replies the ſophiſt, do not tell me what 
I id perhaps a year ago; that has nothing 
to do with my argument juſt now. Socrates 
however refutes this argument, and proceeds 
to ſome moral obſervations. Then the ſo- 
phiſt begins again to quibble, and is led into 
many abſurd and ridiculous aſſertions. For 
— he affirmed that he knew all things 
always, 
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always, and undertakes to prove that So- 
crates did ſo, and makes out his proof by 
quibbles. That ſame captious manner is con- 
tinued in many inſtances to the end of the 
dialogue. Socrates {lily obſerves, That the 
generality of mankind would have more 
pleaſure in being refuted by theſe ſorts of 
arguments than in refuting. Then he leaves 
them. At the. end of the dialogue he ob- 
viates an objection that had been made a- 
gainſt ſpending one's time in thoſe philoſo- 
phical diſputes. It was the remark of one 
who was a ſmatterer in politics and philoſo- 
phy, one whom Prodicus would have called 

an inhabitant of the borders, who lived upon 
2 confines: of both, but was intimately. 
acquainted with neither, and yet pretended 
to determine on hat he did not underſtand; 


p RO TAG ORAS. 


Hx introduction and ſcenery of this 
dialogue are beautiful, and the affected. 
88 ſolemnity of the ſophiſt finely 
painted. Protagoras ſays that he can teach 
8141 virtue; 


1 
1 


F 
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virtue; Socrates doubts if it can be taught. 
Protagoras begins with a fable, tending to 
ſhew, that juſtice and ſobriety being politi- 
cal virtues, it was neceſſary that all mankind 
ſhould have ſome ſhare of them. He argues, 
that they are acquirable by labour and ſtudy, 
otherwiſe there could be no puniſhments ; 
and obſerves, that it was no more wonder- 
ful to ſee a good man have a bad ſon, than 
to ſee any man eminent in his art whoſe ſon 
was not comparable.—Socrates aſks him, 
whether wiſdom, temperance, juſtice, forti- 
tude, holineſs, were parts of virtue, or ſepa- 
rate diſtinct virtues. He ſays, they are parts 
of virtue. Socrates puſhes him by queſtions, 
and reduces him to difficulties, which he en- 
deavours to evade, by running out into long 
ſpeeches, which Socrates pretends that he 
cannot remember. There is a pretty digreſ- 
ſion concerning Simonides the poet. Socrates 
vindicates his meaning, and affirms, . That 
indeed it was a difficult matter for any one to 
become good; but without divine aſſiſtance it 
Was impoſſible for him to continue ſo. — Then 
the 
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the diſpute returns to the former queſtion 
concerning temperance, fortitude, G. whe- 
ther they were different names for the ſame 
thing, or each of them had a peculiar ſub- 
ſtance and nature of its own, Theſe things 
are inquired into, that they might deter- 
mine, firſt, what was virtue ; and next, con- 
ſider if it could be taught. 


H.1.P-:B-1 A.S. 
FNONTAINS a diſpute concerning the 
character of Achilles' and Ulyſſes, in 
which the ſophiſt is perplexed, but the que- 
ſtion is not compleatly decided, 


CRATYLUS, 


LoN and curious dialogue concerning 

the propriety and ſigniſication of words, 

It contains many curiousderivations of names, 
and ſhows the relation between the different 
ſets of words in the Greek language, and the 
8 ſyſtems 


* HIPPIAS was a conſiderable computiſt, geometrician, aſtro+- 
nomer, pretended to be a dithyrambic and tragic poet, &c. he 
made his own ring, cut and engraved his ſeal, wove and made 
his own clothes, plaited his own girdle, made his own ſhoes, and 
had a prodigious memory. 


* 
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ſyſtems of philoſophy that had prevailed at 
different times in Greece. 


GORGIAS 


RoFESSEs himſelf a teacher of oratory, 
which introduces the queſtion, What 

is oratory ?” Gorgias defines it, The art 
of perſuaſion.” But it is aſked, To what 
purpoſe this perſuaſion ſhould tend? and who 
are the moſt proper perſons to perſuade on 
particular occurrences. The argument is 
brought to this point, . That a true orator 
never makes a bad uſe of his eloquence; or, 
that juſtice and true oratory are inſeparable.” 


THEN Polus takes up the diſpute ; and 
Socrates calls rheroric a practical ſkill, in giv- 
ing pleaſure and entertainment, which, he 
ſays, agrees to cookery. Then he calls it 2 
kind of flattery ; and that rhetoric, cookery, 
paſtry, ſophiſtry, are all branches of the ſame 
buſineſs. —He obſerves, that people are im- 
_ poſed upon by appearances ; for an orator 


who can raiſe money from the ſtate, or ba- 
niſh 
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niſh or cauſe ſlay one at his pleaſure, unleſs 
he does theſe things for juſt reaſons, is more 
unhappy than if he wanted that power. 
Hence it comes to be diſputed, whether a 
proſperous wicked man may be ſaid to be 
Happy. This is denied by Socrates, who af- 
firms, that his paſling unpuniſhed is an ag- 
gravation of his miſery, In the firſt place 
he proves, That it is a greater evil to injure 
than to be injured.” Secondly, That having 
done evil, it is better to be puniſhed for it, 
becauſe juſt puniſhments tend to cure the 
ſoul of its vice. Vice is the diſeaſe of the 
ſoul ; puniſhment tends to correct and cure 
theſe mental diſeaſes,” gc. 


CALLICLES interpoſes here. If you ſay 
theſe things ſeriouſly Socrates, and if they 
are true, our whole courſe of life muſt be 
inverted; for we act directly oppoſite to what 
we ſhould do. But, ſays Socrates, this is 
the deciſion of philoſophy. Callicles replies, 
your arguments are good according to legal, 
but not by natural juſtice, By legal juſtice 

8 2 it 
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it is more'diſhonourable to injure than to be 

injpred : by natural right it is the contrary. 

Laws are only artificial conſtitutions, Oc. 

philoſophy is ready to miſlead and make one 
quite ignorant of the arts and ways of life. 

A ſmall notion of philoſophy may do well 


enough for a young man, but for an old 
man to philoſophize is intolerable. Believe 
me, Socrates, you puſh the buſineſs of philo- 
ſophizing too far, and expoſe yourſelf to the 
inſults of worthleſs fellows. Take my ad- 
vice; lay aſide your diſputation, ſtudy the 
acuteneſs of buſineſs, and quit thoſe trifles 
that tend to keep you always a poor man, Oc. 
—Callicles's notion was, that right is found- 
ed in power; hence the poet celebrated Her- 

cules who carried off Geryon's cattle with- 
out either giving him a price or getting 
them in a preſent. —Again, he ſays, that re- 
ſtraining of our paſſions was a ſlavery and 
meanneſs of ſpirit ; and that low- minded 
people, who wanted ſenſe and abilities to 
obtain the grarification of their appetites, 
began to praiſe temperance and ſobriety, Or. 

and 
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and made laws about them. Then the diſ- 
pute turns upon a life of pleaſure, and a life 
of temperance. In the firſt place it is proved, 
that pleaſure and good are not ſynonimous 
terms, nor pain and evil. From this it is in- 
ferred, that ſome pleaſures may be good, ſome 
evil. The aim of rhetoric ought to be to 
make people better. A corrupted ſtate in- 
creaſing in power is like a body full of diſ- 
eaſes, which is the worſe the more it is fed. 
Then he proceeds to ſhew the excellency of 
temperance and juſtice, and how much more 
one ought to be afraid of doing an injury than 
ſuffering one. Oratory need not boaſt of its 
merit for having ſometimes ſaved mens lives, 
navigation often does the ſame without boaſt- 


ing. Lou will be tranſported from gina 3 


for two Oboloi; and your freight from E- 
gypt, or from Pontus, for yourſelf, your wife 
and family, will coſt you only two Drachmæ: 
the ſhipmaſter, after he has performed all 
this, walks about like any other man, being 
conſcious that he has bettered his paſſengers 
neither in body nor in mind, —Pericles cor- 

rupted 
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rupted the manners of the people ; neither 
did the eloquence of Themiſtocles or Cimon 
tend to improve their morals. Harbours, 
docks, and walls, and revenues, are trifles 
to a nation without temperance and juſtice.- 
Socrates ſhows, that it would be in vain for 
him to engage in politics, unleſs he reſolved 
to comply with the humours of the Athe- 
nians; but that was impoſſible for any one 
who was devoted to truth and juſtice alone.— 
A phyſician practiſing among boys, and cut- 
ing and burning them according to the rules 
of art, would have all the boys to condemn 
him: juſt ſo would Socrates have the Athe- 
nians. No good man will accuſe me unjuſthy. 
A bad man may accuſe, and even prevail a- 
gainſt me by injuſtice ; but it is better to 
ſuffer undeſervedly than ſtain one's ſoul with 
crimes.—Thele things are not only true in 
themſelves, but they acquire great force alſo 
from the conſideration of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments. —He repeats a- 
gain, and inculcates that divine ſerfiment, 
That one ought always to be more afraid of 
doing 
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doing an injury than ſuffering one.” And that 
the true uſe of eloquence is to ſerve the cauſe 
of virtue *. 
I O 
Hr rhapſodiſt was charmed and tranſ- 
ported when he ſung the verſes of Ho- 
mer, but not ſo when thoſe of any other poet. 
He cannot explain how this happened. So- 
crates tells him that it proceeds from enthu- 
ſiaſm, and compares Homer to the loadſtone, 
by which Io being touched, he acquired a 
kind of magnetic virtue, and touched and 
affected others. True poetry, in like manner, 
proceeds from inſpiration, or a ſort of divine 
enthuſiaſm that cannot be accounted for. 


PARMENIDES, 
A Cux1ovs and abſtruſe dialogue. This 
philoſopher, in his poems, had faid, 
that the univerſe was One. Zeno, who was 
his diſciple and attendant, had written ſome- 
thing to the ſame purpoſe. Socrates (who 
was then a young man, and Parmenides at 


that 
r is {urpriſing that Cicero miſtook the meaning of this dia - 
logue in his book De Oratore. QuinRilian has judged better. 
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that time very old) makes ſome objections, 
which Parmenides commends; and deſcribes 
to Socrates the proper method of inquiring 
after truth. The ſequel of the dialogue is an 
example of that inveſtigatory method. — 
There were two oppoſite ſets of philoſophers 
in thoſe days; the one was that of Heracli- 
tus, Protagoras, and their diſciples, who ſaid, 
That every thing was in perpetual flux and 
motion; that every thing was juſt what it 
appeared to be at the preſent time, and that 
nothing was certain.” —Plato, in Theztetus, 
refutes Protagoras's notion, and profeſſes 
great admiration of Parmenides. He refers 
to this very dialogue, which ſeems to be a 
genuine and real account of thoſe opinions, 
perhaps in Parmenides's words; for Socrates 
in the Theztetus ſays, he does not chuſe to 
enter upon the conſideration of that que- 
ſtion, leſt he ſnould miſtake or miſrepreſent 
Parmenides's meaning; but eſpecially as the 
ſubject was ſo vaſtly extenſive and impor- 
tant it would lead them entirely away from 


their preſent inquiry, 


PLATO 
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Pr Aro has entered a little upon this que- 
ſtion in the Sophiſta; he aſſumes alſo ſome 
part of thoſe principles in the Philebus, and 
elſewhere. Plato complains in the Sophiſta; 
that the ancient philoſophers did not explain 
themſelves clearly in what they publiſhed con- 
cerning their opinions; this dialogue ſeems 
to be an inſtance of that obſcurity; 


THE BANQUET 
| O*® would think was written in tivalſhip 
of Xenophon, as feems to be hinted in 
the introduction. The youthful poet Agatho 
had gained the prize in tragedy for the firſt 
time, and gave an entertainment to his friends 
on that occaſion. Ariſtodemus, who told 
Philip the Phœnician concerning this enter= 
tainment, informed Apollodorus of it alſo; 
and he beſides inquired of Socrates himſelf 
abour ſeveral things, ſo that he could'rell 
the whole ſtory accurately as it happened. 


Tux propoſe to celebrate Love. Phæ- 
drus begins with general encomiums. Pau- 
T fanias 
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fanias obſerves, that general encomiums were 
- vague; and therefore he diſtinguiſhes Love 
into celeſtial and terreſtrial. The one has 
no mother but is the daughter of Uranus, 
the other is the daughter of Jupiter and 
Dione, and is called Popular Love. 


ERIXIMACHUS the phyſician compares 
the two ſorts of love to the different me- 
thods of phyſic; bodies that are in good 

health may be indulged, but ſick ones not; 
and ſhows, that the principle of harmony, 
concord and love, runs through the whole 
ſyſtem of nature and arts, c. 


ARISTO HAN Es next delivers his merry 
fable for explaining the cauſe of the different 
kinds of love, viz. That at preſent we are 
but half animals; that the former race had 
four feet and four hands, and being exceed- 
ingly ſtrong they turned impious, ſo that Ju- 
piter cleaved them into two, and ſent Apollo 
to heal up the wound. Hence, according to 
him, Love is the one half of ourſelves ſeek- 

| | ing 
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ing after its other half: and merrily exhorts 
people to be good, leaſt they be cloven once 
more, then they would appear like pictures 
at a ſide - view with half a face and one foot. 
Agatho gives a ſine poetical encomium. So- 
crates agrees ſo far with Agatho'splan, firſt, 
to enquire what love is, and then what are 
irs effects. Agatho called Love a beautiful 
god: Socrates refutes this; but then he is 
not to be called ugly, being a a kind 
1 _ neither yur nor bad. | 


DroT1ma the n Who 0 
dome, proved to him, that Love was not 
even a god, nor yet a mortal, but a demon 
or medium between the two. Love is the 
inter preter and carrier berween gods and men, 
who _ 7 the communication * s 


＋ 2 12 8 runs 


* ener ee 
means any intermediate aerial dzmon, &c. The plain meaning 
ſeems to be, that our good actions and our prayers are acceptable 
in the ſight of God, only when they proceed from the love of God 
and goodneſs; and that without this diſpoſition of mind we can- 

not expect bleſſings and favours from the Deity, Thus Love it 
the carrier between gods and men, 


* 
— — 
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Tux he tells that yell <4 fable 4 
bout the origin of Love; * When the gods 
were feaſting at the birth of Venus, Plenty 
the ſon. of Prudence got himſelf drunk, and 
falling afleepin Jupiter's garden, Poverty ſlole 
to him, and he begot @ ſon upon her this 
ſon was Love. Hence the qualities of Love 
are of, a mixt nature, participating of his 
father's and his mother's genius. O, This 
ſpeech ſeems aſcribed o Diotima, that the 
ſhamefulneſs of their unnatural male: paſſiom 
might be more ſtrongly inculcated. Love is 
the deſire of generation and birth in beauty, 
whether of body or of mind: ir rejoices and 
delights, to plant in a proper ſoil, hut is fhecked 
aud melancholy when it is thrown aua) on an 
improper ſoil, which is aluays ugly in the fight 
of every god. The deſire of procreation in 
animals is an impulſe of the ſoul after im- 
mortality: ſo is it in works of genius and 
and public ſpirit; thus Homer, Lycurgus, 
Solon, &'c. Beauty in bodies is one motive 
to love, but that love ſhould not be confined, 
but ain aud cook, ä 
is 


: 
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Is one uniform thing, and the ſame in all. 
But far ſuperior to this is the love of the 
mind, and of knowledge and generous em- 
ploy ments. Thus, gradually proceeding, if one 
at laſt beholds the real ſelf-exiſtent divine 
beauty not contaminated with the trifles of 
mortality, ſuch a one produces real virtues 
in his liſc, and becomes a friend to Gos, 
and if any man can be immortal it is he. 
Upon this Alcibiades comes in drunk, and 
ſays a thouſand fine things in praiſe: of So- 
crates, Ariſtophanes, Agatho and Socrates 
continue drinking all night. Socrates:was 
proving that's comic writer could alſo he 
tragic one, and the contrary. Ihe other 
two went to bed in the morning, and 80. 


crates went —_— m 1 
Nod 


P H D R U 8. JU2uD 

Y$1as the orator had written a \ did 
tation to perſuade a beautiful young 
perſon, that favours ought to be granted ra» 
ther to one who did not love than to a lover. 
Socrates was very deſirous to hear this d. 
courſe, 


1 
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coufſe, and they went away together out of 
Athens, and fardown to read it under a ſpread- 
ing plane- tree on the banks of the Illyſſus, 
beſide a purling ſpring. The whole ſcenery 
is charming; and in that romantic ſacred 
grove, as one may ſay, he ſeems to catch the 
inſpiration of the Muſes. Phædrus reads the 
ſpeech; ' Socrates begins to criticize; and 
Prefers the writings of Sappho rhe beaury 
and Anacreon 7he philofopher, as he ironical- 
Iy calls them. Even I myſelf, ſaid be, feel 
my breaſt quite full of things not inferior 
to theſe; which ſurely I had from others 
though I have forgot from whom. — Then 
in an ironical poetical ſtrain he imitates the 
Jpeech and arguments of Lyſias, and proves 
that no lover ought to be gratified in his 
baſe deſires; and ſhews the diſmal conſe- 
quences of vicious love. Having finiſhed, 
he was about to croſs the Illyſſus and return, 
but he ſaid his uſual ſignal checked him; he 
imagined that he heard a voice from the 
groves that would not ſuffer him to depart 


till he had expiated his crime, by the imperfect 


and 
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and illiberal account which he had given of 
love. Therefore he ſeriouſly begins anew. 
to celebrate virtuous and heavenly love in 
a ſublime poetical allegory, intimating, that 
the ſoul is immortal, being indued with 
a ſelf- moving power: it has two impelling 
principles, a general deſire of happineſs con- 
nected with the love of virtue, honour and 
knowledge; the other is a natural appetite 
for pleaſure, Theſe are the two horſes yoked 
in the chariot of the ſoul, reaſon is the cha- 
rioteer, Qc. heaven is the prize for which 
they run, Oc. If wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
other amiable qualities that reign in heaven 
could appear under any corporeal image per- 
ceptible ro our ſenſes, they would excite un- 
bounded love. At preſent beauty is the only 
thing of which we can diſcover the image 
by the acuteſt of our ſenſes the eye. Hence 
it excites great love in the ſoul who remem- 
bers any thing of that beauty which it be- 
held in heaven in its pre-exiſtent ſtare, &c.. 
Happy they who can love in a manner con- 
ſiſtent with virtue, aud to whom love be- 

0 comes 
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comes an incitement to generous and noble 
actions! after death their ſouls ſhall fly to 
the celeſtial regions: but they who give 
themſelves up to vice and ſenſual enjoyments 
mall ſink down below the earth, and wander 
through the pit of darkneſs and confuſion 
for nine thouſand years. —After this he pro- 
ceeds to criticiſe on Lyſias, whoſe introduc- 
tion he compares to the inſipid verſes on 
Midas's tomb, that had neither head nor 
tail, and are literally thus: | 


A brazen virgin I. and on Midas b lie, 
While water runs and wood doth grow, 
Remaining here on this lamented grave, 

That Midas here doth lie 
I let the paſſengers know. 


Then he proceeds to make curious bre. 
tions on oratory, as a ſequel and comple- 
tion of what had been diſputed in the Gor- 
gias concerning true eloquence, and gives 
the character of ſeveral eminent writers on 
that ſubject. The whole is concluded with 
à prayer to the gods for internal beauty, and 


for 
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for ſo great a quantity of riches as none 
but a philoſopher could carry away. 


Hom we have ſeen before, was now 
come to Athens again. He prefers 
the ſophiſts of his time to the ancients, be- 
cauſe the ancients did not underſtand the 
art of making money. He himſelf made a 
great deal wherever he went except at Lace- 
demon; but the Lacedemonians would give 
him nothing. Socrates aſks him what beau- 
ty is, The ſophiſt gives many definitions 
which are found to be inſufficient. Socrates 
_ concludes, that they had ſomehow verified 
the common proverb, © Beautiful things 
are difficult.” 
PHILEBUS. 
HET ER wiſdom or pleaſure was the 
chief good, or whether the chief good 
was ſomething different from both. This in- 
quiry includes that diſpute, viz. in what re- 
ſpect all things are one, and one is all things, 


which is introduced for ſhewing that there 
U 18 
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is a difference in the kinds of pleaſure.— 
Philebus "aſſerted, that pleaſure, mirth and 
joy were the beſt of all human poſſeſſions. 
Socrates aſſerted, that wiſdom, temperance, 
prudence, art, were ſuperior to theſe; but 
that a mixture of the two was beſt of all. — 
That motion which affects the ſoul and body 
is called Senſation. When theſe motions which 
the Soul has had in conjunction with the 
body are reſumed afterward by the ſoul alone, 
this is called Memory.—As there are true 
and falſe opinions, ſo there muſt be true and 
falſe pleaſures. —The ſtrongeſt pleaſures and 
pains are felt in the greateſt agitation of the 
mind, c. Having obſerved that the chief 
happineſs in this life is of a mixed kind; the 
next ſtep is to take care that this mixture be 
of a proper ſort, Oc. The whole dialogue 
is accurate, and gives a curious analyſis of 
the paſſions, and ſeems to deſerve to be called 

a ſpecimen of demonſtration in morals. 


MENON 
HE Theſſalian having been Gorgias's 
ſcholar, began boldly to enquire of 
Socrates 


/ 
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Socrates if virtue could be taught. Socrates 
deſires him firſt to tell what virtue is, which he 
confidently undertakes ; but his anſwers are 
found tobe inſufficient. Then he turns angry, 
and compares Socrates to the Torpedo, which 
benumbs every one who comes near it. Why 
ſhould you enquire after virtue, ſaid he, ſee- 
ing you profeſs you do not know what it is? 
for you will not know when you have found 
it. In anſwer to this, Socrates complains of 
thoſe quibbles that favour idleneſs and dif- 
courage inquiry, and ſuppoſes that Learning 
is only a recollection of former knowledge 
in the ſoul; and illuſtrates it by the anſwers 
of Menon's boy about the length of the ſide 
of a ſquare that would be double of a gtven 
ſquare, It is worth while to remark, that 
Socrates tells Menon, that he did not ever 
attempt to govern himſelf that he might be free. 
Anytus alſo is a ſpeaker in the dialogue, and 
appears much in character, and quarrels with 
Socrates very unjuſtly, We find that Menon 
was Anytus's gueſt; alſo that he was a friend 
and ally to the king of Perſia. Theſe deli- 

U 2 cate 
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cate hints that are here given of Menon's 
temper and connections appear quite agree- 
able to his character and actions, as they are 
deſcribed by Xenophon. If ſome people had 
obſerved theſe things, they would not ſo 
raſhly have affirmed that Xenophon has 
blackened Menon's character out of envy to 
Plato. —As the diſcourſe proceeds, Menon 
ſtill inſiſts upon their inquiring whether vir- 
tue could be taught, without previouſly de- 
termining What virtue is. The arguments 
prove that it could not.— To illuſtrate this 
hypothetical method of inquiry, a geometri- 
cal problem is mentioned, viz. to inſeribe a 
given triangular ſpace in a given circle, with- 
out regarding the limitation of the pro- 
blem *.—Theſe and the like inſtances ſhow what 

g conſic derable progreſs was made in geometry 
befor Euclid*s time. 


THE FIRST ALCIBIADES. 


'Hrs dialogue may afford excellent in- 
ſtructions to thoſe who are ambirious 
of engaging in affairs of ſtate, and ſhows 


how 
F THE meaning of this paſſage is not ſufficiently clear. 
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how neceſlary it is that they be well accom- 
pliſhed for the undertaking, Alcibiades was 
a young man of the fineſt perſon, the beſt 
connections, and greateſt natural abilities, 
in Athens. Socrates. convinces him, that 
though he ſhould prevail againſt his rivals 
in Athens who were as ill educated as him- 
ſelf, yet he had more formidable rivals ro 
encounter in war and politics, namely, the 
Lacedemonian kings, and the king of Perſia, 
who were incomparably richer, more power- 
ful, and better educated than Alcibiades. 
Socrates therefore ſtrongly inculcates this 
maxim upon him, Know thyſelf. Bur be- 
cauſe no one is able truly to know himſelf 
who has no juſt idea of human nature, and 
becauſe they who are influenced by the 
ſtrong prejudices of ambition are perhaps the 
readieſt of all men to judge by an erroneous 
ſtandard, it is here ſhown, ** That the ſoul 
is properly the man, and not the body.” 
« And what is moſt divine in the ſoul, not 
what is inferior.” And, That the ſoul is 
moſt divine when it bears the neareſt reſem- 

blance 
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blance to Gop.*— As the ſame things are for 
the public that are for private advantage, and 
as the procuring of juſtice and wiſdom are moſt 
for a private man's intereſt, ſo to improve the 
fate in theſe virtues is more for its n 
than to b its dominions. 


n SECOND ALCIBIADES 


YHows the folly and vanity of people's 

ordinary wiſhes and prayers; and, in 
particular, ſeems intended to correct an error 
which the generality of men in all ages have 
been liable ro, namely, to place religion in 
external and expenſive forms of devotion, 
and not in the inward rectitude and purity 
of the heart and life.— That was a noble 
prayer of the poets, King Fove, give us what 
is good whether we pray for it or not, and 
though we pray for what is evil command it 


far away. Raſh prayers proceed from ig- 
norance; prudence is the knowledge of what 
we ſhould ſay or do.—The knowledge of a 
great many ſciences is uſeleſs or even hurtful 


without the knowledge of that which is beſt, 
Thus 
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Thus it is a misfortune to an orator that he 
can plead, if he knows not what is good for 
the ſtate. Thus the moſt divine and wiſeſt 
of poets Homer, ſays œnigmatically of Mar- 
gites, That he knew many things, but it 
was evil for him that he knew them :” viz. be- 
cauſe he was a bad man. The public prayers 
of the Lacedemonians reſembled the above 
mentioned prayer of the poet; and the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon declared, that theſe pray- 
ers were more acceptable than the coſtly ſa- 
crifices of Athens, And indeed it would be 
a ſad matter if the gods had more regard to ſa- 
crifices and gifts than to the foul, whether of 
not it was juſt and holy. Any ſlate or private 
perſon, after committing a great deal of wicked- 
neſs againſt both God and man, may eaſily pay 
an annual tribute of preſents and coſtly ſacri- 
feces ; but the gods, having no inclination to take 
bribes, deſpiſe all theſe things, &c. 


CHARMIDES 


YEc1xs with mentioning Socrates's long 
abſence, and his return to Athens after 
the 
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the famous battle of Potidza. Then thers 
is an account of a moſt beautiful youth; 
who excelled alſo in temperance, modeſty, 
and a fine genius. Socrates aſks him what 
temperance is. Charmides gives ſeveral de- 
finitions which are inſufficient. Critias, who 
was the boy's tutor and relation, takes up 
the diſcourſe, and the inquiry is carried on 
with great ſubtlety of diſtinction, but the 
queſtion is not reſolved. —Critias recom- 
mends to his pupil to become Socrates's 
ſcholar, and he readily agrees to it. This 
Charmides was a near relation of Plato's. 
We have ſome account of him in the The- 
ages: he afterwards met with a misfortune 
for not yielding to Socrates's advice. 


LACHE S. 


"Icras and LAchEs, men of eminent 
character in Athens, are conſulted a- 
bout the education of two boys, and hav- 
ing differed in their opinions they reſolve to 
aſk Socrates ; who obſerves what an impor- 
tant thing education is, and how neceſſary 
8792 it 
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it is that they who undertake to adviſe con- 
cerning it, and who pretend to teach, be 
themſelves duly qualified for the office; and 
therefore aſks Nicias and Laches how they 
came to know what was the proper plan of 
education; In return to this Nicias tells his 
friend; that when one enters into converſa- 
tion with Socrates, though they begin upon 
any other, ſubject, yet Socrates never gives 
over till he lead the perſon by the train of 
his diſcourſe, ſo that he is obliged to give 
an account of himſelf, viz. in what manner 
he lives at preſent, and how he has behaved 
through his paſt life. When once he is got 
into this train, Socrates does not part with 
him until he has examined theſe things in 
an elegant and diſtin&t manner. But, ſays 
Nicias, „ am acquainted with Socrates; 
% and know that one muſt meet with theſe 
© things from him, and am ſenſible that 1 
<<, myſelf ſhall do ſo: yet I have joy in the 
4 man's company, and do not think there 
% is any harm in being put in mind if we 
have done or are doing any thing that 

N 1 is 


is 


LY 
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is wrong. On the contrary, he who ſab- 
« mits to theſe things becomes more cau- 
* tious in his future life, and acts agree- 
* ably to Solon's maxim, being willing and 
* deſirous to learn ſo long as he lives, not ima- 
* pgining that old age when it comes brings 
« wiſdom always along with it.“ Here 
ſeems to be the genuine meaning of Solon's 
maxim, and a ſentiment worthy of the ami- 
able character of Nicias: to which Laches 
replies, I alſo am deſirous to learn while I 
am growing old, let Solon grant me one cir- 
cumſtance only, viz. that the teacher be a 
good man, leſt I ſhould appear to be a dull 
ſcholar while I learn with diſguſt. —Laches 
takes occaſion to inform Socrates, that he 
had a good opinion of him, on account of 
his behaviour when they were together in 
battle. In the ſequel of the dialogue they in- 
quire what fortitude is, and ſeveral imperfect 
definitions are refuted, but the queſtion is 
not fully determined. Beſide the general 
inquiry concerning fortitude, this dialogue 


alſo ſeems to point out an important leſſon 
to 
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to parents, namely, that they ſhould aſk 
themſelves whether or not they are proper 
Judges of the plan of education for their 
children. 
LYSIS 
As a beautiful boy, the eldeſt ſon of 
one of the richeſt and moſt illuſtrious 
families of Athens.-Socrates aſks him, Don't 
your parents love you, and wiſh you to be 
as happy as poſſible? Yes. Well then, they 
ſurely indulge you in all your defires, and let 
you do whatever you have a mind? No in- 
deed, that they do not. What if you ſhould 
take the fancy to drive one of your father's 
chariots, would they hinder you? Yes, ſurely. 
Do not they at leaſt ſuffer you to drive any 
of his mules in the cart, and whip them at 
your pleaſure? By no means. But they ſure- 
ly allow you to conduct and diſpoſe of your- 
ſelf at your own pleaſure ? How could that 
be? ſaid Lyſis. What! does any one govern 
you? Yes, the pedagogue. And what does 
he with you? Why, he conducts me to the 
ſchools, And do the ſchool-maſters rule 
X 2 you 
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you too? By all means. Really, my boy, 
you have many maſters :- but I ſuppoſe when 
you get home beſide your mother, the will 
be ready to let you have your will, and you 
may do what you pleaſe with her wooll, or 
the loom when ſhe is weaving, or the ſhuttle, 
or any other inſtruments of her induſtry. 
Indeed ſhe is ſo far from it, that I would be 
ſoundly beaten if I touched them, —1: ſeemed 
worth while to give a ſhort ſtetch of this as a 
ſpecimen of ancient manners.—In the ſequel of 
the dialogue Socrates inquires into the cauſe 
of friendſhip.— Our inſtructors the poets 
have ſaid not amiſs, That a likeneſs of 
character produces friendſhip, under the in- 
fluence and direction of the deity.” But we 
muſt not underſtand this as if bad men could 
have friendſhips, for bad men have no fixed 
character by which they can be ſaid to re- 
ſemble any thing.— Then he mentions a 
difficulty, that even merit and virtue may 
pot be the ſource of friendſhip, becauſe a 
good man is compleat in himſelf, and has no 
need of outward things to his happineſs; 

and 
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and there is often envy and difference among 

men upon the very account of merit of the 
fame kind. Thus Heſiod ſays, Bards: hate 
bards, and beg gars envy beg gars. — This how- 
ever leads them to agree, that the great Ori- 
gin of friendſhip is one general friend, the 
author of all things that are amiable, and of 
whom all amiable and deſirable objects are 
only a faint repreſentation. 11775 


HIP PAR C H Us. 
Tr is here proved that the love of gain is 
L not an evil in its own nature: bur the 
important queſtion is to know wherein our 
real intereſt conſiſts. It is worth obſerys 
ing from this dialogue, that the proportion 
of gold to ſilver at that time in Athens was 
twelve to one *. 


MENEXENUS. $ 

LaTo, who in all his compoſitions ap- 

pears to have had the intereſt and pro- 

ſperity of Athens always at heart, compoſed 

this 

* Which is near the rate it was at in Europe about a hundred” 
years ago. 
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this ſpeech as a funeral oration upon thoſe 
_ who had fallen in the ſervice of their coun- 
try; after the model of Pericles's famous one 
in commemoration of thoſe who had fallen 
in the firſt year of the Peloponeſian war. — 
This ſpeech celebrates the Athenians for their 
generous public ſpirit, which prompted them 
on all occaſions, from the earlieſt records of 
time, to venture their lives and fortunes glo- 
riouſly for the liberties of their country, and 
the liberties of Greece, Of theſe he gives a 
diſtin&t account. He ſhows the fad conſe- 
quences of civil diſſentions, and that had it 
not been for theſe, the Athenians had been in- 
vincible by all the world. — There was a libe- 
ral and judicious proviſion made at Athens 
for the children or parents of thoſe who had 
loſt their lives in the ſervice of the ſtate. 
The boys were educated at the public ex- 
pence, and appeared at thoſe funeral orations 
in arms given them by the city. Theſe he 
exhorts to imitate the virtue and bravery of 
ceſtors; and comforts the old people 


their 
who ere to be maintained by the ſtate. 
THE 
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THE SOPHIST. 4 

Y an appointment, after the dialogue 

PF with Theztetus, Socrates and his friends 
meet again next day, and Theodorus brings 
along with him a ſtranger, an eminent philo- 
ſopher and diſciple of Parmenides.—It is 
propoſed to enquire what kind of an animal 
the Sophiſt is, and his character is inveſti» 
gated by a long induction full of ſubdiviſions 
and diſtinctions, which it will be difficult to 
follow. Tis difficult alſo to find words ca- 
pable of expreſſing the various names that 
are ſo eaſily coined in the copious and 
flexible Greek. Tis agreed that the Sophiſt. 
is poſſeſſed of art. Arts are twofold, Efec- 
tive, as agriculture, Oc. Acquiſitive, as hunts. 
ing, fiſhing, Oc. What do you call that fort 
of hunter who purſues the footed terreſtrial 
game, the tame or wild animal man, to de- 
coy money from him? The Sophiſt.- Who 
is that mercantile animal who trafficks from 
city to city, making ſale of learning, lan- 
guage, and virtue? The Sophiſt. Thirdly, He 


is a retailer well verſed in the arts of the 
ö market. 
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market. Fourthly, A vender of his own opiz 
nions inſtead of learning. Fifthly, He is 
of the contradicting kind, and of that ſort 
who make profit by their diſputes.—See 
what a variable animal he is; it will require 
both our hands to catch him. —The dia- 
critic or ſecretive art is twofold, either that 
which ſeparates the bad from good, or the 
good from bad; this laſt kind is called Puri= 
fication, of which there are two ſorts, one for 
the body and one for the mind. The body is 
ſubject to two evils, diſeaſes and deformity ! 
for diſeaſes, phyſic; and for deformity, the 
gymnaſtic art. The impurities and def6rmi- 
ties of the mind are vice and ignorance. For 
inſolence, injuſtice and cowardice, puniſhment 
is proper; and for ignorance, inſtruction.-In- 
ſtruction is either by advice like a father, or in 
a more ſevere way when the perſon is ſelf-· con- 
ceited, by refuting his abſurdities, and making 
him condemn himſelf. Thus having purified 
his mind from pride and falſe opinions, he be- 
comes more modeſt and willing to hearken 


to truth, —Pray, do not the diſputes of the 
Sophiſt 
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Sophiſt reſemble this method? Ves, and 4 


wolf reſembles a dog; but we ſhould beware 
of truſting to likeneſs. We may ſuppoſe the 
Sophiſt himſelf at a loſs how to eſcape from 
our reſearches. We may remember the five 
forms in which he already appeared to us. 
The ſixth character is doubtful : however, 
let us ſuppoſe him a purifier of the ſoul from 
thoſe opinions that obſtruct truth. The 
Sophiſts contradict concerning divine and 
inviſible things, concerning the heavens and 
the works of nature, concerning all laws 
and political conſtitutions, and all arts; and 
they profeſs to teach others to do the ſame: 
and becauſe they contradict every thing, they 
ſeem ro their ſcholars ro know every thing. 
The knowledge of the Sophiſt therefore is 
not real, but of the fantaſtic kind, deceiv- 
ing youth with falſe images of things, held 
up to them at a diſtance, inſtead of reality. 
Therefore, ſeventhly, the Sophiſt is of the 
imitative wonder- working kind. Theſe like- 
neſſes that depend not upon real ſymmetry 
and proportion, but on the appearance of it, 

3 may 
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may be called Phantaſms, like the upper 
parts of a large picture, which painters are 
obliged to repreſent ſmaller, becauſe they 
are ſuppoſed to be ſeen farther off. That 
art which preſents phantaſms inſtead of 
real likeneſſes may be called Phantaſtic.— 
But here a difficulty occurs, and has occur- 
red in former times. It is objected, there 
can be no ſuch thing as a falſehood; for a 
lie is the thing that is not, and one can neither 
ſay or think what is not. After ſome quib- 
bles concerning nom entity, it is ſhown, that 
we can neither expreſs ourſelves, nor form 
any thought about it conſidered ſtrictly by 
itſelf: yet even in theſe words we juſt now 
ſpeak of it ſomehow as being one, and as 
exiſtent. In theſe obſcurities the Sophiſt 
has cunningly involved himſelf. If youſhould 
ſay, The Sophiſt is a former of ſpectres,“ 
be will aſk, what ſort of things are theſe? 
Images, ſuch as are formed in water, and by 
eculums. But the Sophiſt will laugh at this, 
pretending he does not know what water is, 


or looking-glaſles, nor even what ſight is.— 
Then 
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Then he mentions other evaſions of the So- 
phiſt. In order therefore to obviate thele, 
he'proceeds to criticize the notions of Par- 
menides, and ſhows in what ſenſe non-entity 
may ſometimes be ſaid to exiſt, and entity 
not to exiſt, He regrets that the ancient 
philoſophers did not explain themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently, and ſeemed careleſs wherher rhey 
were underſtood or not. In attempting to 
deſine exiſtence, as much difficulty occurs as 
in defining non- exiſtence; and we get no 
ſatisfactory anſwer either from thoſe who 
ſay the univerſe is conipoſed of two prin- 
ciples, a mixture of heat and cold, or thoſe 
who ſay the univerſe is one. There are others 
again who affirm, ** That nothing exiſts but 
earth and ſtones, and matter, ſuch as they 
feel with their hands.” There are others 
again who ſay, That intelligible and in- 
corporeal eſſences conſtitute the only true 
exiſtence;” © that bodies are only a conti- 
nued change of generation inſtead of exiſt- 
_ ence.” Materialiſts muſt allow, there is 
Juſtice and wiſdom in the world, and a mind 

TA in 
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in which theſe exiſt, and yet they cannot 
ſay that theſe have any body, &c. Thoſe 
who maintain intellectual ſpecieſes affirm, 
that through the body and by our ſenſes we 
participate of generation, through our ſoul 
and reaſon we exiſt. The laſt is uniform and 
always the ſame, the firſt always changing. 
Bur will we ſay that motion, life, and ſoul, 
and wiſdom, are not connected with exiſtence? 
or will we ſay that mind, and life, and ſoul, 
remain for ever immoveable? We are nor 
therefore to conſent with thoſe who ſay, the 
univerſe is one, or many intellectual princi- 
ples all fixed and immoveable: nor allow of 
thoſe who ſay, All that exiſts is in perpetual 
motion :” neither motion nor reſt are exiſt- 
ence, though both motion and reſt exiſt. 


. Exiſtence, according to its own nature, nei- 


ther ſtands nor is moved. —He next ſhows, 
that there are ſome qualities that can meet 
in the ſame ſubject, and ſome not. He is 
obliged to prove this; becauſe there are 
ſome young people, ſays he, and fome old 
ones too, who have been latę of applying to 

| learning, 


? 
( 
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learning, who think themſelves wondrous 
wiſe when they deny this; ſo that you can 
ſay, a man it a man, and good is good, but, 
according to them, you cannot ſay, a good 
man, and the like. Ie who can diſtinguiſh 
things into their different kinds, and diſcern 
how far they communicate with one ano- 
ther, and wherein they are different, is a true 
philoſopher. —But we were ſeeking for the 
Sophiſt. —The philoſopher adheres to reali- 
ties, and is not eaſily known by the vulgar, 
becauſe he is ſurrounded, as it were, with 
too ſtrong a light, which weak eyes are not 
able to bear: but the Sophiſt is not eaſily 
ſeen, becauſe he flies away into the obſcure 
regions of non-entity.—Then, he conſiders 
exiſtence, motion, reſt, identity, diverſity, 
and how far they participate with one ano- 
ther.—Theſe things are applied with great 
ſubtlety to anſwer that objection of the So- 
phiſts, that there could be no ſuch thing as 
a lie or falſe repreſentation. —He next exa- 
mines language, opinion, and fancy, vix. 
what communication they have with non- 
entity, 
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entity, and tlius if poſſible catch the Sophiſt 
in his own net. Having finiſhed this, he 
concludes, It is now proved that there 
6% may be falſe ſpeech and opinions, and 
% falſe imitations of realities, and an art 
e of deceiving founded on theſe.” He de- 
termines the Sophiſt to be of two kinds, 
either he who in long counterfeit ſpeeches 
decoys and impoſes on the public, or he who 
in private converſation and ſhort ſpeeches 
makes a man contradict himſelf, — Upon the 
whole, he ſums up his character to be the 
contradiction- working, counterfeiting ' ſort, of 
the opinionative; imitative, fantaſtic kind; and 
from the broodings of his own imagination, 
mixing not a divine, but a human wonder- 
working  portion-of art in his diſcourſes. Of 
this family and blood we may fay * the 


Sophiſt is ſprung. 


rug STATESMAN, 
AvINnG deſcribed the Sophiſt, he pro- 
poſes to deſcribe the Stateſman. This 


dialogue ſeems to be an introduction to his 
books 
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books of a republic. He divides all know- 
ledge into practical and ſpeculative. To ſpe- 
culative knowledge belongs the imperative 
or ruling character. The political art is con- 
fined to one ſort of herding animals, Man, 
and thoſe who govern men; and is one branch 
of the general herd-feeding character. — To 
illuſtrate this he tells a curious old fable con- 
cerning the primitive ſtate of the world, how 
that formerly the ſun and ſtars roſe where 
they now ſer, and that Gop (giving teſti- 
mony to Atreus) changed theſe motions to 
their preſent ſtate, There were ſcattered 
fragments of this fable among the Greeks, 
he ſays, but no body had told the whole 
ſtory before, nor the connection of its cauſes. 
«© Sometimes Gop himſelf conducts this uni- 
verſe, and governs its revolutions; ſometimes 
he remits, when the periodic motions have 
run that time which is proper for the ſyſtem. 
Then again the machine revolves in an op- 
poſite direction, having life and underſtand- 
ing from him who made it at the beginning. 
The revolution in a contrary direction is im- 

planted 
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planted by a natural neceſſity; for to cons 
tinue always the ſame, and in the ſame man- 
ner, is a property only of the divineſt things 
of all. Material nature is not of this rank. 
[| What we call the heavens and this world 
[ has received many bleſſings from its Author; 
but partaking of body, it was impoſſible that 

it ſhould not alſo partake of change. Never- 

theleſs ir is carried as much as poſſible in the 
fame manner and circumſtances, and with one 

#mperus; wherefore it has got a circulation, 
being the ſmalleſt poſſible variation of its 

movement. It is not poſlible for any thing to 

move itſelf for ever, excepting the Conductor 
of all things that are moved. Neither is it 
lawful for us to ſay, that this principle ſome- 
times moves things one way, and ſometimes 
another. From all which it appears, thar 
neither does this world always revolve of 
itſelf, nor that it is moved by Gov in dif- 
ferent and oppoſite revolutions, nor yet that 
two gods of jarring ſentiments move it; but 
that ſometimes it is conducted by a divine 
cauſe, enjoying life, and receiving immorta- 


lity 
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licy.fr om its Creator And again, when it 
is allowed to go by itſelf, being for a time let 
looſe, it continues revolving again for many 
myriads of circulations, being the greateſt 
of all machines, the beſt balanced, and mov- 
ing upon the fineſt axle, Oc. Gop himſelf 
governed the firſt circulations, inſtead of 
which this world is now divided among 
tutelar deities. Inferior divine beings ruled 
the tribes of animals. in thoſe times, ſo that 
there was nothing fierce- among them, nor 
any mutual devouring ; there were no wars 
in thoſe days, nor any ſedition known,” Oc. 
Theſe things, ſays he, are thus deſcribed in 
fable, to give a more juſt view of the herd- 
feeding. quality when applied to the care of 
mankind.-Whoever is properly accompliſhed 
for theſe purpoſes, we call him a true politi- 
tian, or one of princely qualities, whether 
the ſtate is great or ſmall, or whether thg 
government is regal, or of whatever other 
form. The government of one when with⸗ 
out conſent of the ſubject is called ryranny, 
when with conſent regal,—Then he deſcribes 
= ” A the 
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the parts' of which his ſtate is to be com- 
pounded, and compares them to the diffe- 
rent kinds of wooll which a ſkilful manufac- 
turer prepares, and forts, and weaves into 
different kinds of cloth, e&xc.—Of govern- 
ment there are three original kinds, that of 


one, that of the nobility, that of the people. 


Out of theſe again five forms are named, 


viz. royalty and tyranny ; an ariſtocracy and 
oligarchy ; but a well or ill governed demo- 
cracy has not two names.—lf the governors 
were wiſe and good, it were better that they 
ruled by no laws. A good prince is capable 
of doing more good when he is not reſtrain- 
ed by ſtatutes. Laws are general uniform 
rules, but the ſtate of human affairs and 
their circumſtances are forever fluctuating. 
Even where there are certain eſtabliſhed 
laws, they ought to be varied according as 
times and circumſtances change. There are 
ſome things in which the laws ought not 
to interpoſe and preſcribe rules that are al- 


ways to be obſerved ; ſuch as medicine, na- 


vigation, Oc. for that would diſtreſs human 
| life, 


r 
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life, Becauſe no perſon is born naturally en- 
dued with regal qualities, (as it happens a- 
mong the bees, ) people therefore are obliged 
to make laws for government, following, as 
much as poſſible, the plan of a well regulated 
ſtate. Should we wonder then that any 
ſtate meets with misfortunes conſidering the 
neceſſary imperfection of its laws? Should 
we not rather wonder how ſome ſtates have 
ſtood ſo very long? Many ſtates indeed, like 
ſhips, have periſhed, and will yet periſh through 
the worthleſineſs of their ſailors and their pi- 
bots, who imagine themſelves very knowing while 
they are immenſiy ignorant of the ſcience of po- 
litics,—A. monarchy limited by laws is the 
beſt of the ſix forms; but unlimited, it is 
the worſt, and very hard on the ſubject.— 
Ariſtocracy is of a medium kind. A demo- 
cracy is always a weak conſtitution ; it is 
able to do neither great good nor evil, be- 
cauſe the power is ſcattered into ſo many 
hands. Hence of all lawful governments it 
is the worſt ; and when lawleſs it is the beſt 
of ill governments. When people are dif- 

2 2 poſed 
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poſed to be turbulent and miſchievons, a 
lawleſs commonwealth is the beſt for them 
to live in; and it is the worſt for thoſe 
who are madeſt and ſober. —A ſober man 
will live happieſt of all under a legal mo- 
narchy, excepting under the ſeventh form 
of government, (which he does not explain, 
probably it is a mixture of the three forms.) 
He calls them who have power in thoſe law- 
leſs democratical ſtates, only a ſer of leaders 
in ſedi tion, © ſervile imitators, juglers, and of 
* all ſophiſts the groſſeſt ſophiſters on earth.” 
The true political character is infinitely di- 
ſtant from theſe, —Military ſkill, juriſpru- 
dence, and eloquence are ſubſervient only to 
true political knowledge, which regulates 
and directs their uſe, and corrects the natu- 
ral failings of the various characters of man- 
kind, by proper plans of education, and com- 
bines thoſe characters together for the public 
good by the affinities of marriages and other 
civil bonds, 


TAE 
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THE REPUBLIC. 


E61Ns in the moſt ſimple and eaſy man- 
D ner, though it is known to have coſt 
much pains, having been altered twenty ſe- 
veral ways. I went down yeſterday to 
* the Piræum with Glaucon, Ariſto's ſon, 
tc to pray to the goddeſs, and ſee how they 
* would conduct the feſtival, it being the 
ce firſt time of their performance. The pro- 
te ceſſion of our countrymen was beautiful, 
* neither was that of the Thracians leſs 
te decent and ſplendid. Having faid our 
& prayers and ſeen the proceſſion, we were 
* returning home, when Polemarchus, ob- 
s ſerving us at a diſtance, bid his ſervant 
t run, and defire us to wait for him.” &c;— 
Bocrates is at laſt perſuaded to return with 
Polemarchus to his father's houſe, where 
they find the good old man crowned with 
flowers on account of the holiday, and ſit- 
ting among his friends. His character is a 
fine example of that chearfulneſs and good 
pature e! is the common attendant of a 
virtuous 
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virtuous old age; and there_are * who 
can reflect with pleaſure that they have 
known inſtances of this kind. The inquiry 
ſoon begins concerning juſtice, which is firſt 
defined to be, to give every one his due.“ 
Socrates ſhows the imperfection of this de- 
finition. Then Thraſymachus breaks in upon 
the diſcourſe, and calls juſtice ** that which 
is for the intereſt of the ſuperior ;?? and adds, 
that the greateſt injuſtice is productive of 
the greateſt happineſs, ſuch as in the caſe of 
perfect tyranny, —In, order to. refute this, 
Socrates ſhows, that magiſtracy was not ap- 
pointed for the ſake of the rulers, but of the 
ſubject; and that to ſuppoſe a ſociety per- 
fectly unjuſt was impoſſible and abſurd. [All 
art aims at the adyantage of that of which it 
is the art. The ſhepherd-art hath no other 
aim but the good of the ſheep, Every go- 
vernment, in as far as it is government, con- 


ſiders always what is beſt for the ſubject.— 


If there was a city of good men, the con- 
teſt would be, who ſhould not govern, as it is 
now, who ſhall govern, Even a ſociety of 


I thieves 
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thieves and robbers muſt” obſerve juſtice a- 
mong themſelves, or they could not poſſibly 
ſubſiſt, ec. Such alſo is the malignant in- 
fluence of injuſtice, that where it is in any 
individual, it ſtill retains its proper nature, 
and produces the ſame effect as in commu- 
nities, rendering a man unfit for action whilſt 
he is in ſedition and diſagreement with-him- 
felf, and an enemy both to himſelf and to 
the juſt.] Hence it is manifeſt, that juſtice 
and goodneſs are, in ſome meaſure, at leaſt; 
neceſſary to happineſs, either in public or os 
private life. —Theſe things are explained 
only in a general manner in the firſt book.” 
Bur not having defined accurately what ju- 
ſtice is, the inquiry cannot be e as 
yet to be complear. B e 


B O Ok I. 


HRASsVYM Achs being now ſilenced, 
Plato's brother, Glauco, takes up the 
diſcourſe, and wants to have this queſtion far- 
ther explained. He would have it proved, that 


Up is defirable for its own ſake, —It has 
been 


ey 
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the rewards that are repreſented by the poets 
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been n ſays he. That juſtice pro- 
ceeds from inability to oppreſs. That all 
men would be rogues if they durſt. That 
injuſtice makes people miſerable only when 
ir is unſucceſsful.” und therefore he deſires 
to ſee the advantage of juſtice and virtue, 
even when one is believed to be à bad man 
on that account; and when it is the occaſion 
that the juſt man is, perhaps whipt, impri- 
ſoned, chained, his eyes put out, and per- 
haps even his fleſh cut in pieces from his 
body.—As an exaggeration of the difficul- 
ty, Adeimantus requires Socrates to ſhew the 
excellency of juſtice, abſtracting alſo fronl 


to attend-it ; fuch as great honour and pro- 
ſperity in this world, and great affluence of 
pleaſures in the life to come: ſo that one 
would think, according to ſome poets, the 
only reward of virtue in the other world was, 
that they were to be eternally drank. Other 
poets alſo give it out, that the gods are eaſily 
appeaſed, and brought to favour vice and in- 
juſtice; ez. Abſtract, fays he, from all theſe 

things, 
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things, and ſhow the excellency of juſtice 
in its own intrinſic nature. In order to do 
this, it is propoſed to inquire into the nature 
of juſtice in a ſtate, that the nature of ju- 
{tice may be the better,underſtood when re- 
ferred to individuals: like as if one was read- 
ing any diſtant writing in large letters. — 
Society has its origin from the wants of men 
for their mutual aſſiſtance.—Irt is more na- 
tural that the huſbandman ſhould beſtow all 
the four parts of his time on agriculture, 
and let each one mind his own trade, than 
that he ſhould ſpend one part on cultivating 
the field, one on maſonry, one for making 
his clothes, and one for his ſhoes. If we 
ſappoſe the people of this ſociety living in 
great plainneſs, upon bread and wine and 
the fruits of the earth, their number will not 
be great. But ſuppoſing them to live ac- 
cording to the more elegant and expenſive 
methods of entertainment that uſually pre- 
vail among mankind ; this neceſſarily will 
increaſe our ſtate prodigiouſly. Every thing 
concerning clothes, houſes, furniture, muſt 

Aa be 
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be altered and improved. Thete muſt be 
painters, ſtatuaries, muſicians, comedians, 
cooks, confectioners, and many others. Thus 
our wants increaſing, we will invade our 
neighbours rights to ſupply them, and they 
will invade ours; thus we ſhall have wars, 
and ſhall need ſoldiers. — As zheſe are the 


guardians of the ſtate, it ought to be their ſole 
ſtudy to improve themſelves in the knowledge of 


military affairs, and to have no other employ- 
ment. One cannot be a good ſhoemaker to-day 
and a ſoldier to-morrow : to be a good ſoldier 
one muſt have it for his ſole trade. Hence it 
is neceſſary to train thoſe guardians of the 
ſtate ſo as to be innocent and mild to the 
Citizens, and-fierce to the enemies: there- 
fore we ſhould begin early with their edu- 
cation, and prohibit thoſe fables that diſho- 
nour the gods; which, though they were 
true, and could be explained by allegory, 
they ought not to be raſhly told to fooliſh 
and precipitant young people. [In giving 
a model for proper fable, Socrates lays it 
down as a fundamental principle, that Gop 

is 
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is always to be repreſented ſuch as he is; as 
eſſentially good; the cauſe of good, and of no 
evil. And when repreſented as the cauſe of. 
ſufferings, thoſe ſufferings mult be conſidered 
as beneficial. A ſecond model of theology 
is, That the Divine and God-like nature is 
in all reſpects without a lie.“ That Gop 
is true both in word and deed; that he is 
neither changed himſelf, nor deceiveth o- 
thers; neither by viſions, by diſcourſes, nor 
by ſigns; neither when we are awake, nor 
when we fleep.”] 
— 
BB OO K III. 
EITHER would we allow of thoſe fa- 
bles which repreſent death as terrible, 
and the ſhades below as very hateful ; theſe 
repreſentations tend to inſpire cowardice. 
The compoſers of fable are not to repreſent 
worthy perſons as overcome with laughter. 
Our youth muſt be formed to temperance, 
and no fables be compoſed which repreſent 
the immoderate indulgence of looſe deſires. 
No repreſentations are to be made which 
Aa 2 may 
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may encourage covetouſneſs; nor any baſe 


action be aſcribed to the gods or heroes: 
Every one will eaſily forgive himſelf his own 
naughtineſs, when he is perſuaded that the 
near relations of the gods have done things 
of the ſame kind. We would · accuſtom 
the inhabitants of our city to a ſimple and 
lain ſtile, not poetical and figurative. — 
1 ragedy and comedy are of the imitative 
kind; dithyrambic is narrative; epic poetry 
takes in both. We would take care that 
the guardians of our ſtate be not imitators 
of any but generous, noble, and manly cha- 
racters, Oc. We would reject all muſic 
which is too rich and intricate in its har- 
mony and compoſition ; that alſo which is 
too melancholy, or roo light; and approve 
of that kind only which is proper for imitat- 
ing manlineſi, dignity, ſobriety, bravery,— 
[Beauty of expreſſion, fine conſonancy, pro- 
priety and excellence of numbers, muſt be 
ſubſervient to good ſentiment ; not to that 
ſtupidity, which in complaiſant language is 
called good nature, but an underſtanding truly 
adorned 
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adorned with a beautiful and fine temper. — 
With regard to painting, architecture, and 
the other arts, there is a propriety and impro- 
priety. Impropriety, Diſcord and Diſſonance 
are the ſiſters of I. ſpeech and I/I-ſentiment ; 
their oppoſites are the ſiſters and imitators 
of Moderate and Good-ſentiment.—As we 
would oblige our poets to make their poems 
the repreſentation of good ſentiment, ſo we 
ought to reſtrain all other artiſts from the 
ill, undiſciplined, illiberal and indecent manner, 
left our guardians being furrounded with ill 
repreſentations, they contract imperceptibly 
ſome mighty evil into their ſouls. We ſhould 
ſeek out ſuch artiſts as are able handſomely 
to trace the nature of he beautiful and the de- 
cent, that our youth dwelling as it were in a 
healthful place, may be proſited at all hands; 
that from their beautiful works ſomething 
may be conveyed to the ſight and hearing, 
like a breeze bringing health from ſalutary 
places, imperceptibly leading them on di- 
rectly from childhood to the reſemblance, 
friendſhip and harmony with right reaſon. 

| The 
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The man who has been thus educated, per- 
ceives quickly whatever workmanſhip is de- 
fective, and not handſomely executed; and 
being diſguſted in a proper manner, he will 
praiſe what is beautiful, rejoicing in it, and 
receiving it into his ſoul, be nouriſhed by it, 
and become an excellent and good man; but 
whatever is ugly he will in a proper manner 
deſpiſe and hate, whilſt yet he is young, 
and before he is able to underſtand reaſon ; 
and when reaſon comes, ſuch a one as hath 
been thus educated will embrace it, knowing 
it perfectly well from its internal relation 
with him.] Thus we ſee that we cannot be 
truly muſical ourſelves, nor thoſe we edu- 
cate, unleſs we have before us always juſt 
ideas of temperance, fortitude, liberality, 
magnanimity, and the other kindred virtues, 
and their oppoſite vices ; and regulate our 
conduct by thoſe views on all occaſions, 
ſmall or great. If therefore there was any 
mind in which theſe virtues dwelt, and the 
external form was correſponding, would not 


that be one of the moſt beautiful ſpectacles 
that 
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that one could ſee? This concord and har- 
mony of mind is the only proper foundation 
for virtuous love and friendſhip. This much 
for muſic.— The firſt gymnaſtic exerciſe 
ſhould be to teach moderation in diet, not 
luxurious with different incitements to flat- 
ter the palate. Plain and ſimple food pro- 
duces health, plain and ſimple muſic pro- 
motes ſobriety. Æſculapius and his ſons 
Podalirius and Machaon did not preſcribe 
long rules concerning diet, becauſe they ſup- 
poſed men to be temperate without rules, 
and becauſe, if the conſtitution was broke, 
it was better that they ſnould be no longer 
a burden to the ſtate. A phyſician may 
cure diſeaſes the better for having the ex- 
perience of them in his body, but a judge 
ought not to know evil but by the help of 
{cience and obſervation. [One who has com- 


mitted many iniquities is cunning and ſuſpi- 


cious, and when he converſes with his like is 
thought wiſe, as he regards thoſe patterns 
which he has within himſelf; but when he 
approaches to the good and more aged he 


appears 
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appears fooliſh, and ſuſpicious out of ſeaſori 
and ignorant of integrity of manners. 
People who apply to the gymnaſtic exerciſes 
alone, become too harſn and rugged in their 
character; they who apply ſolely to the 
1 become too ſoft. We ſhould be at 


eat pains to ſelect thoſe that are fit for 
ving the government; obſerve if they be 
lovers of the public good, of ſagacity, acute- 
neſs, and temperance. [They muſt be ſet 
on trials of labours and pains; and as thoſe 
who lead on young horſes againſt noiſes and 


tumults obſerve whether they are frightened, 


ſo muſt they when young be led into dread- 
ful things, and again be thrown into plea- 
ſures, trying them more than gold in the 
fire, whether one is hard to be ſeduced, and 
appears compoſed amidſt the aſſaults of fear 
and pleaſure, being a good guardian of him- 
ſelf and of the muſic which he learned. He 
who in childhood, in youth, in manhood, 
hath been thus tried, and hath come out in- 
corrupted, is to be appointed governor of 


the ſtate, ] We ſhould form them from their 
youth, 
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youth, by telling them ſuch ſtories as the 
Phoenician fable; * that people were created 
originally out of the earth ;” that we are all 
originally brethren ; but that thoſe whom 
Gop intended for government he mixed 
gold with their conſtitution; with thoſe of 
the auxiliary kind ſilver ; and with the huſ- 
bandmen and mechanics iron: therefore 
every one ſhould keep to the province he 
was fitted for by Gop; and thoſe. who 
have the celeſtial gold in their ſouls ſhould 
not contaminate themſclves, by ſeeking at- 
ter gold on this carth. 
BOOK IV. 
7 Is hard, ſays Adeimantus, that your 
governors are to be more conſined in 
their pleaſures and poſſeſſions than other 
people. Socrates replies, we are not framing 
a ſtate for the intereſt of any particular per- 
ſon, but of the whole. We would allow 
them neither to be very rich nor very poor, 
becauſe either of theſe would have bad ef- 
fects. [For example, a potter when enriched 
B b does 
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does not {till ſeem deſirous of minding his art, 
but becomes more idle and careleſs than be- 
fore, and becomes a worſe potter; and when 
through poverty he is unable to afford him- 
ſelf inſtruments, or any thing elſe belonging 
to his art, the work he performs ſhall be the 
worſe for it, and his ſons and others he in- 
ſtructs ſhall be the worſe workmen. But 
what ſhall this poor ſtate do when making 
war with a rich one? Do not call it a rich 
one, ſays Socrates, for any ſtate that becomes 
exceeding rich, from that inſtant becomes 
many ſtates, and is full of internal diſcord, 
The limit to the ſtate that we would form 
is to increaſe ſo long as it can continue one, 
but no farther, —Right education and diet 
from early years raiſes up ſober and virtuous 
people; theſe again advance till farther in 
merit, and train up children {till better than 
themſelves. —We ſhould take great care of 
the muſic, and not make innovations in the 
kind of it, No ſlate ever changed its muſical 
meaſures without changing alſo its moſt impor- 
tant lawvs.—If people were properly educated 

| all 
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all the laws about mark&ts, harbours, quar- 
rels, and various frauds and diſputes, would 
become ſuperfluous; but without this they 
may be making perpetual regulations and cor- 
rectiont, and think they are improving the ſtate, 
and be never a whit the nearer than at the bg- 
ginning. Like people who are always ſick and 
taking phyſic, but who will not alter their 
bad diet and method of intemperate living. 
As for religion, we will admit of no inſtruc- 
tor in theſe matters but Apollo the god of 
our own country, who 1s interpreter of reli- 
gion to all the earth, —A ſtate rightly con- 
ſtituted muſt bs wiſe, brave, temperate and 
juſt.—A ſtate. is ſaid to be wile if its rulers 
and guardians are ſo; brave when the mi- 
litary order are ſo ; and that is obtained by 
proper education, like well choſen wooll that 
does not loſe the dye. Temperance conſiſts 
in the government of our pleaſures and de- 
fires. The whole members of a ſtate muſt 
be temperate, to deſerve the name of a tem- 
perate ſtate ; like the diapaſon in muſic that 
extends through the whole ſcale, —By con- 
Bb 2 ſidering 
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ſidering the nature of the different members 
of a ſtate, and that every one ſhould keep 
to his own ſtation, hence he diſcovers juſtice 
to be © One's acting his own proper part.“ 
This quality gives wiſdom, temperance and 
bravery their due force ; and therefore ſure- 
ly this is that fourth quality in a ſtate which 
we were wanting, viz. Fuſtice.— In like man- 
ner, examining the ſoul, we find in it reaſon, 
appetite and wrath, The iraſcible quality 
joins on the ſide of reaſon if it is not per- 
verted. —Fuſtice, in the ſoul, is the due ſub- 
ordination of the ſeveral faculties accord» 
ing to their proper rank end value: ii 
ftice is the uſurpation of an inferior faculty 
over that which is naturally ſuperior, and 
the rebellion of a part againſt the whole.—— 
Hence it appears that virtue is the health, 
beanty, and good habit of the ſoul; vice 
the diſeaſe, deformity, and weakneſs of it. — 
Thus we have a general view that virtue is the 
rue intereſt of the ſoul, whether this virtue be 
publicly known or private ; and vice the evil, 
though it ſhould paſs unpuniſhed. But to de- 


rermine 
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termine this more compleatly, he proceeds 
to compare the five different forms of gor 


vernment, with the bee n 
of the human mind. m Wi un ee 


"BOOK, V. 


AvinG faid in the proceeding i 
that all things in his republic were to 

be common, it is aſked in what manner-he 
intends to enact concerning the women and 
children.—In the firſt place he would have 
the women to be trained in learning and the 
gymnaſtic exerciſes ; and that they ſhould 
Mare with the men in the government and 


defence of the ſtate in ſuch parts as might 


be convenient for them to execute. He 
endeavours to prove that this ſcheme is nat 
impracticable, and that it would be for the 
public good. He defends the ſtripping of 
women in the Paleſtra from ridicule, becauſe 


formerly, even in Greece, it was thought ri- 


diculous to ſtrip the men. The Cretans be- 
gan that cuſtom; then the Lacedemonians; 


and —_ once the Greeks felt the advantage 
of 
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of it,” the notions of its being ridiculous en- 
- tirely vaniſhed. -—The women that he would 
haue thus trained were only the wives of the 
rulers and the military order, who were to 
have all their wives and their children in com- 
mon. The queſtion is, whether this would 
be advantagious to the ſtate? Secondly, 
whether it was practicable ?—Here he claims 
the privilege of airy caſtle-builders, to in- 
dulge himſelf with the ſcheme, ſuppoſing it 
really reduced to practice. In the firſt place 
they were to take great care in the marriages, 
to aſſort people properly together with re- 
ſpect to age and character, the women twen- 
ty and the men thirty years; the beſt of 
each ſex to be aſſorted together, and this 
aſſortment to be ſo managed by decent lots, 
that they who are diſappointed may blame 
their chance and not the governors. Again, 
the children of thoſe governors and guardi- 
ans are to be ſelected; the ſound and beau- 
tiful to be carried to the public nurſery, and 
the deformed and diſeaſed removed to ſome 
ſecret place, that the race of the governors 
? and 
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and guardians may not be allowed to dege- 
nerate, —By this community of all things 
we would put an end to the great contentions 
that are in all ſtates about yours and mine, 
and which produce perpetual convulſions, — 
Then he goes on mentioning the public ad- 
vantages of ſuch a conſtitution, but is inter- 
rupted, and required to ſhow that it is prac- 
ticable.—He begins with confeſſing the great- 
neſs of the difficulty; but, ſays he, when we 
are viewing juſtice in itſelf, and the charac- 
ter of a perfectly juſt man, are we to expect 
any character abſolutely ſuch in real life? 
or if a painter ſhould draw a picture of the 
moſt perfect human beauty, would you blame 
his art though no original could be found? 
We muſt be ſenſible in common life that there 
is ſcarcely any thing practicable preciſely as 
it is deſcribed. If therefore we come pretty 
near to a probable account in this difficult 
matter we ſhould be ſatisfied. The firſt 
means of putting ſuch a ſcheme in practice 
would be, either that philoſophers become rul- 
ers in ſtates, or they who are now kings and 

prince: 
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princes become genuine philoſophers. —Then he 


deſcribes the philoſophic character. In the 


| firſt-place, ſuch a one is forward and eager 


to learn every thing, and inſatiable with re- 
ſpect to knowledge. ou ſhall have many 
philoſophers at this rate, ſays Glaucon; for 
there are multitudes every day running about 
to ſee, and hear, and learn ſomething. 
But theſe are ſaid ro purſue after knowledge 
to gratify a ſuperficial curioſity ; whereas a 
philoſopher, from the love of truth, ſtudies 
things with ſtedfaſt ardor, and follows after 
realities. The other follows appearances ; 
and though he purſues the external forms of 
what is good and beautiful, yet he has no 
knowledge of what is really beautiful and 
good, or any true ſtandard of juſtice and 
goodneſs in his own mind, and is therefore 


frequently miſtaken in his purſuit. 


BOOK VI. 


a Hos E imperfect philoſophers would be 


improper guardians of the laws. Thoſe 


of che oppoſite character are much to be 
| preferred 
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preferred, if in other reſpects they are ac- 
compliſned. To determine this we ſhould 
examine their qualities early; whether or 
not they are ſteadily deſirous of the know- 
ledge of the erernally exiſtent and unchange- 
able Being ; whether they are ſteady lovers 
of truth. They muſt be temperate; not 
covetous, but of a liberal turn of mind, a 
large heart, and noble ſentiments; apt ro 
learn, and of a good memory to retain; 
[Do you imagine that any underſtanding 
which hath greatneſs of mind; and is fitted 
for the contemplation of the whole of zime, 
and the whole of being, can poſſibly think 
human life a great matter, or account death 
any thing terrible ?] -UAt is objected; that we 
often ſee people who have applied a great 
deal to philoſophy turn out quite different 
characters at laſt ; or if they are good men, 
they are recluſes and uſeleſs to the ſtate, — 
He explains how philoſophers of a good cha- 
rafter may happen to be uſeleſs in the ſtate; 
from the example of à ſhip's pilor, who is 


ſtronger than any one aboard, but is ſome- 
Ec what 
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what deaf and ſhort-fighted, and not very 
expert in the buſineſs of a common ſailor, 
and that the mariners, though entirely ig- 
norant of navigation, ſhould by force or art 
| ſeize the helm, and then dance, and drink, 
and ſteer at random, and praiſe every one 


as a perſon of abilities who could ſeize the 


helm by force or fraud, and deſpiſe every 
one who was not eager to do ſo; and con- 


demn the old pilot as an uſeleſs ſtar-gazer, 


becauſe he did not underſtand the common 
affairs of the ſhip, though his proper buſi- 
neſs was to obſerve the ſtars and the ſeaſons. 
By this image we may explain why good 
people and true philoſophers are often uſe- 
leſs.— With regard to the other objection 
he obſerves, that the ſtudies of a philoſo- 
pher do not tend to make him bad; if we 
allow that he is a lover of truth, and who, 
not content with opinions, indefatigably 
inveſtigates the nature of things. If they 
are corrupted they can do more miſchief 
than common men, on account of their ſu- 
perior capacity: they are corrupted by the 

ſophiſts 
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ſophiſts who miſlead their judgment and no- 
tions; but eſpecially by the falſe applauſes 
and flatteries of the theatre, by the tumult 
and impetuoſity of public government, and 
the miſapplication of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. No man's integrity can be preſerved 
in ſuch a diſorderly and corrupted govern- 
ment without the providence of Gop.— 
A fine genius is by theſe means eaſily ſedu- 
ced, and puffed up with ſelf-conceit, and if 
any one attempts to correct his errors and 
make him ſee himſelf, every one becomes 
an enemy to this inſtructor. Thus they 
who were moſt nearly related in their cha- 
racter to true philoſophy are diverted from it, 
and leave it deſolate and forſaken, to be ſeized 
upon by unworthy perſons who diſgrace it, 
A parcel of little fellows, who ſeeing the 
ſtation of philoſophy vacant, and the cha- 
racter itſelf full of honour, jump from their 
mechanic employments to philoſophy; who 
as their bodies are often lame or tainted by 
their trades, ſo are their minds; they are 
not capable of thinking or acting in a ge- 

Cc 2 nerous 
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nerous and liberal manner : like ſome little 
bald flave of a blackſmith, who having got 
ſome money and a ſuit of new clothes, and 
newly delivered from his chains, is going to 
marry his poor maſter's daughter, &. Thus 
there are few who find true philoſophy z but 
he who taſtes it finds it exceeding ſweet. 
He ſees the errors prevailing in the public 
affairs of mankind, but having no aſſiſtant 
dares not venture on that wild beaſt, the 


people : fearing to be deſtroyed he holds his 


peace obſerving theſe things, and reſembles 
a man ſkulking behind a little wall in the 


time of a ſtorm, while ſand and duſt is 


rolled along: he ſees all around him filled 
with irregularities, and is content if he can 
paſs his life here free from injuſtice and im- 
pious actions, and make his departure in 
peace and with good hope.—Socrates pro- 
ceeds to ſhew the good that philoſophers 
might do in a ſtate where they had the 
power; and that it was not impoſſible but 


that this might happen ſomewhere.— It 


next remains to ſhow what was the proper 
education 


_— 
— U 
—— — * 
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education for thoſe future guardians and 
rulers. The neceſſary qualities rarely meet 
in one: fome are by nature quick and acute 
for ſcience, of x good memory and capa- 
city to learn, but from the warmth of their 
temper are' unſtable: others of a ſteady 
character, intrepid in dangers and in bartle, 
are often benumbed and flow in ſtudies. 
Therefore ſuch a character is to be tried 
like gold, and proved genuine in pleaſures, 
toils and fears, in the capacity to learn, and 
in the love of truth and knowledge, not ſa- 
risfied with appearances of good without 
reality, Here it is enquired what is good? 
As this would be very difficult to explain, 
he propoſes to give ſome account of the off- 
ſpring of Good. We call many things beau- 
tiful and good, though we again allow that 
there are not many goods, and that in the 
abſtract there is but One. As the fun is the 
neceſſary means of ſight, ſo the child of 
Goodneſs, whom the Good being begot 
ſimilar to himſelf, ſtands in the ſame rela- 
tion to the mind and to things intelligible.— 

« That 
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«That therefore which gives reality to e 
known, and which gives to the perceiver 
the power of knowing, is the idea of good, 
and is the cauſe of knowledge and truth, ſo 
far as it is diſcovered by the mind.” - As the 
ſun enlightens and cheriſhes all things, ſo 
that which is gaod pives life and exiſtence 
to eyery thing, but is not that life and exiſt- 
ence.—As the ſun rules in a viſible and ſen- 
ſible place, ſo there is another being ruling 
in an inviſible intellectual one. There are 
two kinds of things, viz. viſible and intellec- 
tual, Viſible objects may be divided into two 
kinds: 1ſt, Shadows, images, >. 2dly, The 
things themſelves of which thoſe are the re- 
ſemblances. The objects of intelligence are 
alſo twofold. One ſort are thoſe concern- | 
ing which the mind uſes ſenſible objects, as | 
images, to aſſiſt its reaſoning. Thus in geo- 
metry the properties of ſome figure are in- 
veſtigated, not of that one which is actual- 
ly deſcribed, but of that real figure which 
exiſts only in the mind. 2dly, Thoſe where 
the mind employs no ſenſible images, but by 
help 


3 
pe I emu ds... —— 
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help of the dialectic art aſſumes certain hy- 
potheſis, not as principles, but ſuppoſitions 
only, until by theſe helps and ſteps it aſcends 
to ſome general principle; and having ob- 
tained this general principle, deſcends gra- 
dually from thence, by cloſe and neceſſary 
connection, to particular caſes. 


BOOK VII. | 
Ec1Ns with comparing the preſent ſtate 
of human nature, and this viſible world, 
to the condition of priſoners, from their in- 
fancy, confined in a cave, whoſe entry is long 
and far from day, and kept for ever in chains 
with their backs to the light, ſo that they 
ſee nothing but the images and ſhadows of 
things thrown upon a little wall before them, 
and hear echoes only inſtead of real ſounds, 
fo that they think thoſe ſhadows ſpeak : if 
one of theſe priſoners is freed from his chains, 
and led up to the broad light of heaven, he 
will be long dazzled and confounded, but 
coming at laſt to ſee realities, and bear the 
light, he will be unwilling to return below; 
or 
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or if he does he will be now confounded 
with the darkneſs, and perpetually diſputing 
with the inferior inhabitants who believe all 
thoſe images of things to be real; He would 
afford them daughter, and it would be ſaid 
of him, that having gone above he was re- 
turned with vitiated eyes; that they them- 
ſelves ought not ſo much as endeavour to 
go above, and that whoever ſhould attempt 
to looſen them and lead them up, if ever 
they got him into their power he ſhould be 
taken and put to death. Agreeably to this 
allegory, learning is not an infuſion of know- 
| ledge, but a direction of the mind to behold 
the truth. A wrong byaſs in education is 
the reaſon that we ſee people of excellent 
faculties become exceeding vitious. People 
of mean parts have no ſcope for action, and 
are unfit for government, true philoſophers 
will be unwilling having ſeen the vanity of 
the world. But in our ſtate we would 
prevail on them to be grateful, ſeeing the 
public had taken care of their education and 


brought them to this ſuperior light. —Ir is 
next 
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next inquired what is that education which 
turns the mind from irs preſent darkneſs to 
the light of true philoſophy, and the true 
aſcent to that which is good? Whatever they 
are they muſt be ſuch as will he uſeful to him 
as i ſoldier. We have already mentioned the 
gymnaſtic exerciſes and muſic, as neceſſary 
parts of education. Gymuaſtic exerciſe re- 
| lates to the body; muſic, according to the 
plan we preſcribed, is ineffectual, and all me- 
chanic trades are illiberal. The: firſt valu- 
able part of education, beſide thefe; is the 
knowledge of numbers and computation, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary for a military 
man, and naturally tends to turn the mind 
from ſenſible objects to reaſon and thinking, 
in order to diſtinguiſh things into their dif- 
ferent kinds: beſides that the ſtudy of num- 
bers naturally tends to fharpen the mind. 
The next is geometry, which raiſes the 
mind inſenfibly to the love of truth; beſides 
irs uſe in all incampments, military arrange- 
ments, Cc. and in the various affairs of life. 
To theſe we would add aſtronomy, whichi 

or D d is 
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is uſeful in navigation, and the knowledge of 

a the ſeaſons, alſo in war, but eſpecially as it 

| tends. to raiſe the mind to intellectual ob- 
jects. Each of theſe ſtudies puriſies and 

| kindles up ſome faculty of the ſoul which 
| Vuoould be loſt and blinded by other attach- 
ments; this would be a greater loſs than of 
a thouſand eyes, becauſe by the ſoul alone 
it is that we ſee the truth. —It is obſerved, 
that aſtronomy cannot be rightly ſtudied 
without the knowledge of ſolid geometry, 
aſtronomy being the motion of ſolids. This 
was a part of geometry not commonly 
known in thoſe days, and the few who un- 
derſtood it were very ſhy: of communicat- 
-ing.—Aſtronomy, by mere ocular obſerva- 
tion, does not raiſe the mind to intellectual 
contemplations, but rather tends to confine 
it more to the ſenſes. The right method 
of learning aſtronomy is to conſider the 
beſpangling of the heavens to be the moſt 
beautiful of all viſible objects: but that the 
order and proportions that really obtain in 
the celeſtial motions (diſcovered by the 
i b CG mind) 
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mind) are vaſtly more beautiful than the 
apparent ones. —If we would ſtudy aſtro- 
nomy with ſucceſs or advantage, we muſt 
reduce it to problems after the manner of 
geometry. — Along with this we would re- 
commend the ſtudy of harmony, which, as 
the Pythagoreans affirm, has a near relation 
to aſtronomy, which Socrates would have 
to be ſtudied by the computation of propor- 
tions, and not by the ear, which is as inaccu- 
rate as to ſtudy aſtronomy by the eye alone. 
To crown all theſe accompliſhments, our 
magiſtrate muſt be well acquainted with 
dialectics; not the art of meer words, but 
the art of reaſoning right on all the afore- 
ſaid principles, that he may be enabled to 
govern well, and by ſteps advance in the 
knowledge of the real nature of things, un- 
til he come to know that which is good, the 
nobleſt acquiſition of the human mind., 
[The dialectic method diſengages the eye 
of the ſoul, as it were, from a certain bar- 
barian clay with which it was cloſely ſhut, 
uſing thoſe arts which we have mentioned 

Dd2 as 
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as helps and aſſiſtants. Thoſe arts we call 
Sciences through cuſtom, but they require a 
name more expreſſive than opinion, and more 
indiſtinct han ſcience: we have ſomewhere 
already termed it Demonſtration. The firſt 
claſs is Science; rhe ſecond Demonſtration z 
the third Faith; the fourth Imagination. 
The two latter of theſe are opinion, the for- 
mer two intelligence, Opinion reſpects what 
is generated, and intelligence real being. In 
the ſame proportion as being is to what is 
generated, ſo is intelligence to opinion, 
knowledge to faith, demonſtration to ima- 
gination. ]-—lf one is not able to diſtinguiſh 
real from apparent good, he is perpetually 
dreaming and lumbering through life, and 
in that condition deſcends to the ſhades be- 
low, where he may ſleep to all eternity.—- 
Then he pives ſome farther directions for 
diſcovering the genius fit for government, 
ſuch as, not only to be laborious in bodily 
exerciſes, but alſo in learning ; neither one 
who entirely gratified the mind and neglect- 


ed the body ; ; that he be one who not only 
hated 
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hated a willing lie, but alſo whe hated to 
be miſtaken, G We muſt take care when 
they are taught᷑ to reaſon, that it be not for 
contradictions ſake; that they do not be: 
come litigious and ſceptical, and diſputatious 
as young people are apt to be: after thirty 
years of age therefore they are to reaſon 
and apply the principles in which they have 
been educated, the next fifteen years to be 
employed in the army and other public ſer- 
vices, and if in all theſe they behave well, 
employ them after fifty years of age to rule 
the ſtate, and breed up others to ſucceed 
them, and when they dis let their m 
be honoured. 


BO OK VIII. 2 

E have now deſcribed the character 
of a perfect ruler, which we may 
ſuppoſe to correſpond with the ariſtocratical 
conſtitution of a ſtate, i. e. where the beſt 
men govern.— We ſhall next conſider the 
four forms of government that moſt com- 
monly prevail in the world: 1ſt, The ambi- 
| tious 
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tious and warlike conſtitution of Crete and 
Lacedemon. adly, An oligarchy. 3dly, De- 
mocracy. 4thly, A complet deſpotiſm, or 
the abſolute rule of one: and conſider the 
different characters of individuals in a ſtate 
which reſemble theſe political forms, and 
which give riſe to them; for it is impoſſible 
that they can have any other origin. Awhole 
is compoſed of its own parts. Our ſtate, con- 
ſtituted upon the plan of virtue, will, in time, 
degenerate, as all things material muſt do. 
The cauſe of this degeneracy is ſuppoſed to 
be the neglect of ſuitable care about procrea- 
tion in due time, and of joining proper peo- 
ple together. Theſe he tragedizes in a jor 
coſe manner, and expreſſes myſtically in 
numbers and proportions which cannot be 
explained. The children of this improper 
conjunction, being inferior to their parents, 
will not be ſuch perfect rulers; they will 
not be ſo compleatly attentive: to the plans 
of education. Thus the next race will be 
{till lefs attentive to keep different charac- 
ters ſeparate; and the muſe ſays, that the 
„ | 
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ſilver being mingled with iron, and the gold 
with braſs, diſſentions and war will, ariſe ; 
the braſs and i iron kind will ſeek poſeſlions, 
the gold and flyer. will 5 to tend 
to its ancient conſtitution. In conſequence 
of theſe contentions private property will be 
allowed of; and they who formerly were 
protected as freemen, friends and nurſers of 
the public, are now enſlaved, and obliged to 
ſerve in wars and watching for the ſtate. 
This will be a medium between the former 
conſtitution and oligarchy, which pays more 
regard to gymnaſtic and warlike accom- 
pliſhments than to the muſes.— A man re- 
ſembling this ſtate is one who has a great 
many good qualities, but is very ambitious; 
who is not covetous at firſt, but toward 
old age becomes ſo, for want of thoſe beſt 
preſervatives of merit, reaſon and polite lite- 
rature. Such a character may be ſuppoſed 
to proceed from a father of a virtuous and 
quiet temper, living in a badly conſtituted 
government, who does not chuſe to buſtle 


and i Wen for power, but lives retired. His 
| wife 
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wife is continually carping at him for want 
of ſpirit, and "inciting her fon to be "attibi- 
tibus, in which the ſervants jbin; mean time 
the father is giving him good inſtructions, 
which do not entirely loſe their effect; and 

the ſon becomes this medium ſort of charac- 
ter. The rimocracy degenerates into an ali- 
garchy, a form of government where thoſe 
only of a certain quantity of riches are al- 
lowed to govern. This is à very bad con- 
ſtitution; for would pilots of a ſnip be 
choſen for their riches and not their ſxill? 
Beſides that it naturally introduces avarice, 
becauſe a certain quantity of fortune makes 
one a magiſtrate. Hence there is perpetual 
diſcord between the poor and the rich; 
hence ariſe drones without ſtings, viz. beg- 
gars; and drones with ſtings, viz. thieves 
and robbers, ſycophants and falſe accuſers. 
A man reſembling this ſtate is one whoſe 
father was an ambitious lover of power and 
Honour, who had fallen from the height of 
grandeur into poverty and diſgrace. He ſee- 


ing the danger of ambition ſtiffles it in his 
, breaſt, 
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breaſt, and being poor he turns his induſtry 
entirely to making money. In caſes where 
he can defraud with impunity there he is 
very diſhoneſt, but for fear of loſing all, he 
preſerves a decent character in his common 
tranſactions, and ſubjects one ſet of paſſions 
by the power of others, but not from the 
pure principles of reaſon and virtue. De- 
mocracy ariſes from the increaſe of floth and 
corruption in an oligarchic ſtare, When the 
poor people, increaſing in number and inured 
to hardſhips, obſerve the purſy fatneſs and 
Inactivity of the rich, deſpiſe them; they 
ſay to one another, that the rich men are 
nothing at all, and upon any trivial occaſion 
fall upon them, baniſh ſome, kill others, and 
divide the government with the reſt.— This 
conſtitution he compares to thoſe flowery 
cloths which women and children are very 
much delighted with. A fine ſort of go- 
vernment where on need not obey the laws 
except you pleaſe; and is diverſified into all 
ſorts of forms, and abounds in 4 variety 


of original characters. [And it ſeems ne- 
E e ceſſary 
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ceſſary for any one who wants to conſtitute 
a city, to come to a democratic ſtate as to 
a general market of republics and chuſe 
that form which he fancies. ] Where men 
may be condemned to death or baniſhment, 
and you ſhall ſee them walking up and down 
the ſtreets very heroically, and no body takes 
any notice of it. —In our conſtitution we 
ſuppoſed, very needleſsly, that a man ought 
to be accompliſhed for bearing offices in the 
ſtate before he gets them, but here he needs 
only profeſs that he is a great friend to the 
people, &c. A man of the democratical 
temper deſcends from a father of the parſi- 
monious oligarchic character, who, tho' he 
is born to riches, is yet bred up to hardſhip 
and ſpare diet, but without proper culture 
from the muſes. Happening therefore acci- 
dentally to taſte of pleaſure, he turns extra- 
vagant, but is reclaimed for a while by his 
father's reproofs. By degrees he again re- 
lapſes into his former vices ; and they hav- 
ing got the entire government of him, he is 


filled with petulance, haughty falſe notions, 
| turns 
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turns incorrigible, and will not be reclaimed 
from his folly. [Calling modeſty, ſtupidity; 
and temperance, unmanlineſs; accounting 
moderation and decent expence to be ruſti- 
city and illiberality, they expel them their 
territories, with many other unprofitable de- 
fires; and after the ſoul is initiated in all 
extravagant expence, and cleared of the 
contrary qualities, then with all encomiums 
and applauſes they next lead in inſolence and 
anarchy, luxury and impudence, ſhining with 
a great retinue and crowned with crowns. 
Inſolence they denominate education; anarchy 
they call liberty: luxury they call magnificence; 
and impudence, courage. If the perſon is for- 
tunate enough, and does not debauch ex- 
ceſſively, when he is ſomewhat more ad- 
vanced in years, and when the great croud 
of deſires is over, he admits a part of theſe 
which fall in his way, and does not deliver 
himſelf wholly up to theſe that are admitted, 
but regulates his pleaſures by a ſort of equity, 
and ſo delivers himſelf up to the govern- 
ment of every incidental deſire as it chances. 

Ee 2 Should 
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Should any ane tell him there are ſome 
pleaſures of the worthy and the good deſires, 
others of the ill ones, and that he ought to 
ſeek after and honour thoſe, but to chaſtiſe 
and ſubject rheſe others. In all theſe how- 
ever he diſſents, and ſays, that they are all 
alike, and indulges every incidenral deſire; 
ſometimes in drunkenneſs and the ſound of 
the pipe, ſometimes in drinking water and 
extenuating by abſtinence. Then again 
minding the exerciſes; ſometimes quite in- 
dolent and careleſs, then again applying, as 
it were, to philoſophy; many times engaged 
in politics, and in a deſultory manner, ſay- 
ing and doing whatever happens. If at any 
time he affects to imitate certain of the mi- 
litary, thither he is carried; or of the mer- 
cantile, then again hither; nor is his life 
regulated by any order or any neceſſity, but 
accounting this ſort of life pleaſant, free and 
happy, he follows it throughout, and has in 
his life a great many patterns of republics and 
of manners. ]—Irt next remains to deſcribe 
the moſt beautiful of all conſtitutions, and 
of 
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of men, tyranny and the tyramt.—Tyrammy is 
bred out of the exceſs of liberty, the peo- 
ple being always contentious againſt their 
magiſtrates, and inſulting thoſe who are 
willing to obey the laws, as of flavith diſpo- 
fitions.—In ſuch a ſtate children diſobey 
their parents, ſchool-boys deſpiſe their ma- 
ſters, and pupils their tutors ; old men fir 
down among the boys and chat low jokes 
to them leſt they ſhould ſeem too ſevere, G. 
Every horſe or aſs that meets you carries 
his head ſo high, and juſtles rudely againſt 
you, if you do not keep out of his way.— 
In ſuch a ſtate the moſt ſober and decent 
part are readieſt to get money, but that 
makes them the paſture of chat ſort of drones 
who have ſtings; they will be falſely ac- 
cuſed and plundered: this tempts them, whe- 
ther they would or not, to wiſh for an oli- 
garchy. This makes the people chuſe a pro- 
tector of their liberties. Then the rich, be- 
ing overpowered, ill have recourſe to ſnares 
againſt this protector's life. Then he fues 
to the people for a guard, which is readily 

| granted 
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granted him, to the terror of his enemies, 
who either muſt fly for it or be cut off. 
At firſt he behaves with ſoftneſs and obliging 
airs, ſmiling and ſaluting every body, and 
pretending great care for the people's rights; 
then he ſtirs up ſome war for continuing his 
authority, in which he takes care that all 
the free-ſpirited generous perſons be cut off, 
that they may not be troubleſome, Oc. This 
new lord muſt always keep a good army of 
foreigners and freed ſlaves in his ſervice, which 
will oblige him to plunder ſacred treaſures 
for their pay, and make exactions upon the 
citizens, who then begin to tell him that 
they have no farther uſe for his ſervice; but 
he ſoon lets them know their own inſigni- 
ficancy, and, like an ungrateful parricide, in- 
ſults and beats them who ſet him up, c. 


BOOK IX. 
CHARACTER in private life reſembling 
tyranny, may be ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from a father whoſe temper was democra- 
tical, being a medium between hard auſtere 

| living 
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living and debauchery : but his ſon, hay- 
ing the ſame temprations that his father 
had, is carried as far beyond his father's 
manners as he was beyond auſterity; ſo that 
becoming entirely ſlave to his paſſions, or his 
darling one, perhaps love, he ſpends his for- 
tune, then robs his aged parents, and when 
all is gone ſteals, plunders and robs through 
the city; and when the number of ſuch fel- 
lows increaſes, they will make the greateſt 
ſlave to his appetites among them their 
leader, and either by direct force, or by fo- 
menting and inflaming civil diſcord, enſlave 
the city.—A ſtare under this tyrannical go- 
vernment is the moſt unhappy ; and the 
tyrant himſelf is unhappy, being a ſhave to 
ſome inferior paſſion in his ſoul with regard 
to others of far greater worth, ec. ſo that 
he is never free more than the city, nor ever 
rich, being never ſatisfied ; he lives in con- 
tinual fear like one living in ſome remote 
place, and having many flaves is in conſtant 
danger of his life, being obliged to flatter 


ſome of them, and free others, for his own 
ſafety, 
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ſafety, &c. Then examining his condition 
in ſeveral other reſpects, Socrates finds him 
full of envy, malice, injuſtice, impiety, c. 
and concludes him to be moſt miſerable, and 
all thoſe who are under his influence.—-Thus 
juſtice and goodneſs appears to be for the 
greateſt happineſs of mankind in its own in- 
trinſic nature. This is again examined in 
another view. It has been obſerved, that 
there are three principal faculties of the ſoul, 
reaſon, wrath, appetite; to theſe correſpond 
three different ſorts of men, the philoſopher, 
the ambitious, the covetous. Philoſophy 
tends molt to the happineſs of men, ſeeing 
the philoſopher can enjoy more of the plea- 
fures of the other two characters than they 
can do of philoſophy; alſo becauſe the worth 
of every thing is judged by experience, wiſ- 
dom and reaſon, and not by money or ho- 
' pour. Ambition being more rational, is the 
next to the love of wiſdom. All but the 
juſt and virtuous have only a ſhadow of 
pleaſure. - We often are miſtaken in judging 


of pleaſure, and call the removal of pain by 
\ that 
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that name, though there is a middle ſtate 
of mind between pleaſure and pain, as in 
the caſe of agreeable or offenſive ſmells. As 
the body and the objects of bodily pleaſure 
are tranſient, and changeable in their nature, 
the mind and the objects of mental pleaſure, 
viz. wiſdom, knowledge, virtue, are ſteady 
and durable. Hence the pleaſures of the 
mind are ſuperior to thoſe of the body.— 
They who never taſted of wiſdom and virtue 
never taſted pure and perfect pleaſure, but 
pronely bending to the earth like the cattle, 
obey their appetites, and kick and fight with 
one another for the gratification of them. 
The trueſt pleaſures of every kind are thoſe 
which are conducted and regulated by rea- 
ſon. A tyrant and tyrannical character will 
therefore be the furtheſt removed from real 
pleaſure; and a king, or one of regal quali- 
ties, who rules himſelf, will be advanced 
the neareſt to it poſſible. Oligarchy is in 
the third ſtep from a good prince, and a 
tyrant in the third ſtep from oligarchy: 
therefore a tyrant is diſtant from the happi- 

Ff neſs 
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pineſs of a good king in the triple propor- 
tion tripled, that is ſeven hundred and twen- 
ty-nine degrees farther off. —To ſhew yet 
farther that virtue and juſtice excels intem- 
perance and vice, let us, in imitation of the 
ſphinxes and chimeras of the poets, ſuppoſe 
an image of ſome ſtrange animal with many 
heads of various beaſts wild and tame, but 
the head of a man and a lion moſt conſpi- 
cuous ; if the human head governs the reſt 
by the aſſiſtance of the lion, the animal will 
ſubſiſt, but if the other heads are not kept 
in order and ſubjection they will bite and 
devour one another, and deſtroy the whole 
animal, or ſubject the manly and lion: like 
qualities to the meanneſs and flattery of the 
ape, Gr. Hence it appears, that we ſhould 
either eſtabliſh a good government in our- 
ſelves, or commit that care to others who 
are wiſe, What advantage can ill-gotten 
money give if we ourſelves are worſe for 
it? If ourfrauds are not diſcovered, this will 
harden us in evil, whereas if they were, the 
evil would be reſtrained, and we ourſelves 


perhaps 
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perhaps reduced to a better mind. A wiſe 
man will not regard the habit of his body, 
his beauty, or his health, ſo far as to ne- 
glect his peace and harmony within, and 
that proper ſubordination that ought to be 
preſerved among the faculties of his ſoul, 
And though there may not exiſt any real 
model on earth, ſuch as we have been de- 
ſcribing of a political conſtitution of a ſtate, 
yet perhaps there exiſts ſuch a model in 
heaven for him who is willing to obſerve, 
who, having ſeen it, will eſtabliſh ſuch a go- 
vernment as that in his own foul, and re- 
gulate his life according to that plan, and 
none other. 


B OO K X. 

Ec1Ns with farther objections againſt 
the imitative kinds of poetry, and par- 
ticularly againſt Homer. Poets are imita- 
tors or painters. The works of artificers are 
imitated by painting. There is one grand Ar- 
tificer who makes not only all things that are 
* by artiſts, but every thing that ſprings 
* from 
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from the earth, who forms all living crea- 
tures, and (himſelf ; beſides theſe alſo the 
earth, and heaven, and gods, and all things 
in heaven, and every thing in hell below 
the earth. Goy is the firſt maker of every 
ching, artiſicers the ſecond, painters are in 
the third ſtep removed from reality. —If any 
one ſhould ſay that Homer underſtood every 
thing, and could teach in every art; It is 
anſwered, that we are deceived by his paint- 
ing, and that he knew nothing but the com- 
mon terms. There are no great actions re- 
corded of Homer, neither in the art of war, 
nor of any political conſtitution, ſuch as of 
Charonidas in Italy, or Lycurgus, or Solon; 
neither any uſeful or ingenious invention, 
ſuch as are recorded of Thales the Mileſian, 
or Anacharſis the Scythian; neither had he 
any imitators in a certain way of life, as 
Pythagoras; nor followers for inſtruction 
in his lifetime, as Prodicus or Protagoras 
the ſophiſts: but he and Heſiod went up 
and down Greece to ſing their compoſiti- 
ons. — All his pretended fall i in difterent arts 
would 
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would appear but ſmall if ſtripped af its 

poctical ornaments. Homer and other im -· — 
tative poets may give deſcriptions of virtue 

in a figurative manner, without knowing its 

real nature, as a painter may give the image 
of a bridle; but knows leſs of its uſe and true 
properties than tlie man who made it, and 
far leſs ſtill than he who is a good Horſes 
man, —Tragic poetry is culpable in the in- 
{tance of grief, which it always extends far- 
ther than a good man ought to do. Poetry 
does not cliuſe the moderate and equable 
character in life, becauſe it is harder to im- 
tate, and when imitated is not ſo readily 
obſerved ; therefore it plays upon the paſ- 
ſions, and raiſes and ſtrengthens that part of 
our mind which is our defect, unleſs when 
ſubject to reaſon, We cannot be ſtrongly 
affected with grief in viewing the diſtreſſes 
of others, and yet be able to keep our own 
minds ſteady when our own caſe happens te 
be like theſe. Comedy again is apt to encou- 
rage a light and ſcurrile temper. Though 
Homer was not the ſource of learning to 

2 Greece, 
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Greece; yet he' was the father of tragedy. 
In our ſtate we would allow no poetry but 
the praiſe of the gods, and of virtuous and 
good men.—lf poetry was alſo of a good 
and virtuous tendency it would be very hap- 
Py» becauſe it is ſo pleaſant. Upon the whole 
therefore, what has been ſaid may be of uſe 
to make us, cautious againſt an unbounded 
admiration of it.—It is an important con- 
cern to mankind that of their becoming good 
or bad, eſpecially if we regard a future life. 
That the ſoul is immortal we may prove thus: 
material things are deſtroyed by that which 
is their evil, as rottenneſs conſumes wood; 
ruſt, iron, c. injuſtice is the evil of the ſoul, 
but does not deſtroy its exiſtence. Again, 
any foreign evil has no influence on any thing 
while it remains ſo: thus rottenneſs of vic- 
tuals do not deſtroy the body while they are 
not aſſumed internally, and until the body 
itſelf becomes rotten. In the ſame manner 
that which deſtroys the body, being no evil 
to the ſoul, cannot affect it; ſo that the ſoul 
becomes not the more vitious for ſickneſs or 
death. 
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death. That thefefore which is ficither de- 
ſtroyed by its own evil, nor by an enternal 
evil, muſt oxiſt for ever We oughi to con- 
ſider the ſoul as a pute and unoompounded 
ſubſtance; but, in our view of it at preſent, 
as connected with the body ind affected by 
various paſſions; it appears to reſemble the 
ſea Glaucus, when beaten by the ocean and 
much worn by the waves; he has many 
ſhells ſticking to him, many pebbles and 
ſea-weedsi thus the fobl is always ſeen di- 
ſtroſſed with evils, but being related to the 
immortal nature it ſhould ſtrive to ſwim 
aſhore, and ſhake off its earth and ſhells, 
Gc. Having ſhown that virtue is good 
in jis own nature, though attended with 
no reward, and though there was no pu- 
niſhrhent to vice, we may now aſſume that 
the caſe is quite contrary, and that virtue 
is doth rewarded and honoured; for as Gop 
cannot but ſee the good man, it is impoſ- 
ſible that any ching ſhould happen to him 
but what is for the beſt; becanſe he is be- 
loved of Gop; unleſs fome neceſſary evil 

| befal 
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befal him for a former miſcarriage: ſo that 
whether he be in poverty, ſickneſs, or any 
other ſeeming evil; this will always end in 
good for him, either living or dying; for 
he will never be neglected who endeavours 
as much as poſſible to reſemble GoD. And 
the contrary events muſt befal bad men.— 
With regard to mankind alſo, though the 
wicked ſhould for a while make a good figure 
in the world, yer they are almoſt always at 
laſt diſcovered, and loaded with ſhame and 
contempt 3 like thoſe runners who ſpring a- 
way furiouſly at firſt, but fail in the coming 
in; whereas the true racer keeps equably up 


to the laſt, and is crowned and applauded. = 


In the general, therefore, we may affirm, 
that the good and virtuous are honoured 
by men, and the wicked puniſhed and ex- 
pelled ſociety. But all theſe things are not 
comparable in number or magnitude to the 


rewards attending both after death. — For 


this purpoſe we ſhall tell the tory of Er 
the Armenian, who 'after he had been dead 
a | good bende — came to life upon the fu- 
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neral pile. He ſaid he was brought to 4 
place where there were two rents in the 
carth, and two in the heavens oppoſite to 
theſe; between which ſat the judges of de- 
parted ſouls. The good and virtuous ſouls 
they made aſcend to heaven by the gap on 
their right hand, and the wicked they ſent 
down into the gap of the earth on their 
left. That the judges told him, he muſt 
return to this world again to tell what he 
ſnould ſee and hear. He ſaid therefore, 
that after one thonfand years thoſe ſouls 
came down again from heaven, and thoſe 
others aſcended from the earth ; only that 
2 thouſand years were not ſufficient to 
purge ſome, and others were entirely in- 
cureable, ſuch as tyrants and ſome very 
wicked men. When theſe attempted to get 
out, the cavern roared, and fiery men took 
and bound and laſhed them dreadfally, and 
ſhowed them to thoſe who were paſſing by, 
and told them why they were going to 
throw thoſe wretches into Tartarus. The 


ſouls who aſcend from earth and deſcend 
BS: - from 
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from heaven, encamp together on a meadow - 
ſeven days, and hold mutual converſe with 
their friends of what they faw and heard. 
Then they are carried away to drink of the 
river Lethe, and be prepared for entering 
again into human bodies. After four days 
journey they ſee the pillar of light, which 
connects heaven and earth, and the ſpindle 
of neceſſity, on which the eight orbs re- 
volve. Around with each orb is carried a 
ſyren, who ſings continually the ſame note, 
each, to wit, the tone peculiar to its ſphere, 
and from theſe eight together one harmony 
reſounds. The three fates, Lacheſis, Clotho, 
and Atropos daughters of neceſſity, fitting 
on their thrones, ſing in concert with the 
harmony of the ſyrens, c. When the ſouls 
were come before Lacheſis, a prophet, mount- 
ing ſome lofty tribunal, addreſſed them in 
her name, Souls of a day, the origin of an- 
other period of a mortal death-bearing race, 
deſtiny ſhall not chuſe you, but you ſhall 
chuſe your deſtiny. Whatever life one 
chuſes, by that he ſhall abide. Virtue only 

is 
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is unconfined in every ſtation; the more or 
leſs that one deſires of it, he ſhall have the 
more or leſs. The fault is in him who 
chuſes, not in Gop.“ Then the lots were 
caſt, and various models of lives were ſpread 
before them, that each might chuſe in order 
according to his lot. Then follows the ac- 
count of the election of the ſouls, full of 
good inſtructions for the conduct and eſti- 
mate of life. Plato concludes, that by the 
practice of virtue we become friends to the 
gods and to ourſelves ; and ſhall be happy 
both here and in our thouſand years journey. 


a 1+ NS: 
HES dialogue ſeems to have been in- 
tended by Plato as an introduction to 
his books of Laws. Law is defined to be the 
opinion of the ſtate ; but becauſe laws ought 
to be agreeable to truth and juſtice, law is 
again defined to be the invention of what real- 
ly exiſts. Laws differ, becauſe people often 
are not able to find out the truth of things. — 
In various arts and buſineſſes they are beſt 
able to give rules or laws who underſtand 
. 6832 them; 
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them; as huſbandmen, concerning agricul- 
ture; ſhepherds, concerning ſheep; and 
princes, concerning people, G. The moſt 
antient Grecian laws are thoſe of Crete, 
inſticuted by Minos and Radamanthus the 
ſons of Jupiter and Europa.—One of the 
akers obſerves, that Minos was eſteemed 

a cruel and bad man. Socrates refutes this 
imputation upon the authorities of Homer 
and Heſiod, in oppoſition to the Athenian 
tragic poets, who repreſented Minos as a 
bad man out of ſpite, becauſe he made war 
upon the Arhenians, and forced them to 
pay tribute. It is a great misfortune, ſays 
he, for any perſon to he hated by the poets, 
for they can do great hurt to one's reputa- 
tion, But when we attempt to touch the 
character of any one, we ſhould be afraid 
leſt we {peak impiouſly, by praiſing a wick- 
ed perſon, or railing at a good man who 
reſembles Gap. Let us not eſteem ſtocks 
and ſtones, and birds and ſerpents, facred ; 
but let us eſteem a good man of all things 
the moſt ſacred, and a bad man the moſt 
impure. —This dialogue proceeds no further, 
ACCOUNT 
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HE ſpeakers in this dialegue are 4 
Cretan, a Lacedemonian, an A- 
_*-  thenian, It is ſaid by the Cretan, 
that ſtates, families and men are mutual e- 
nemies ; therefore the inſtitutions of Crete 
and Lacedemon were all contrived for war, 
But he is obliged to own, that this diſa- 
greement can be only between the virtuous 
and vicious part of ſtates, and even of mens 
own ſelves. The Cretan Jaws ſhould not 
be contrived merely for giving advantage 
in war; but for preſervation of the ſtate, 
by procuring all human and divine bleſ- 
ſings. The human bleſſings are, health. 
beauty, ſtrength, riches; the divine are, 
prudence, temperance, juſtice and fortitude. 
The laws for promoting thoſe human bleſs- 

| ings 
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"ings muſt always have reſpect to the divine 


ones; and thoſe laws concerning the vir- 
tues are to reſpect. continually that great 
and leading principle, the mind and wiſ- 
dom. A legiſlator ought to begin with mar- 
riages, then the education of children, both 
male and female; then his laws ſhould re- 
gulate the behaviour of men in the various 
events of peace or war, good or bad for- 
tune, c. alſo their expences of living, their 
mutual intercourſe, c. that they may act 
juſtly. And finally, to regulate what con- 
cerns their burial and honours after they are 
dead, according as they have - deſerved. 
Over all theſe he is to appoint guardians, 
men of wiſdom and integriry, who are to 
take care that the laws be obeyed. The le- 


giſlators of Crete and Lacedemon did amiſs, 
in not exerciſing their youth to reſiſt the aſ- 


faults of pleaſure as well as pain.—The 
Cretan and Lacedemonian cuſtom of eating 
in company, and their gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
have their inconveniencies; for the ſame 
victuals cannot agree with every conſtitu- 

tion, 
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tion, and their promiſcuous aſſemblies are 
bad in a" ſeditious ſtate. The method of 
ſtripping people for their exerciſes, . firſt 
brought in that unnatural paſſion, which 
received too great a ſanction, from the fable 


of the Cretan Jove and the Rape of Gany- 


medes,—Pleaſure and pain are two natural 
fountains, from whence, if we draw at fit 
times, and in due meaſure, we ſhall be 
happy.—All incitements of pleaſure were 
baniſhed from Sparta, eſpecially exceſs in 
drink; but, at the feaſt of Bacchus, the 
whole city of Tarentum has been drunk. — 
Here it is ſaid, that the Scythians and Thra- 
cians were drunkards, and the Perſians, but 
with more decency; alſo the Gauls, Cartha- 
ginians and Spaniards.— 1 never indeed, 
ſays he, ſaw any meeting properly regulat- 
ed for drinking, though I have ſeen many. 
There ſhould be a wiſe and ſober director to 
ſuperintend thoſe meetings, for good fel - 
lowſhip, to prevent noiſe and exceſs.— Epi- 
menides the Cretan came to Athens, and aſ- 


{ured them, that Xerxes would miſcarry in 
| his 
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Nis expedition againſt Greece; and that he 
would not at any rate come for ten years, 
after the time that they apprehended. To 
determine how far, and in what manner we 
may allow / the uſe of wine, let us firſt inquire 
what is education for any thing; and we 
will find, that whatever ſtudy we propoſe, 
we ſhould purfue it from our youth up, in 
every circumſtance or ſituation, at our diver- 
ſtons, or any where elſe. We may call edg- 
cation, that which reuders people ſtudious to 
become good citizens, well accompliſhed, and fit 
10 govern or obey. But, without ſecking a 
nice definition, we may be convinced of the 
neceſſity of education to man who is a won- 
derful ereature, and may be reckoned a di- 
vine miracle amid the animal creation, whe- 
cher we were made in jeſt or in carneſt. We 
find oppoſite paſſions, like fo many ſtrings 
drawing us oppoſite ways, but the golden 
ad ſacred chain of reaſon is the only one 
rowhofe attraction we ſhould yield. There 
are two principles in our minds, which, at 
proper oecaſions, we ſhould cultivate, name- 

ly, 
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ly, courage and fear, Courage in wat and 
in adverſity; bur'in proſperity, and amid the 
temptations of pleaſure, cultivate the fear 
of doing baſe actions, or of becoming im- 
pudent,—Drink ſtrengthens the paſſions, 
weakens the memory and judgment, and 
therefore is a ſevere trial of a man's ſteadi- 
neſs. If there was a drink that could make 
people fearful for a time, it would be worth 
a legiflator's or magiſtrate's while to exer- 
ciſe his citizens with it, to confirm their 
courage; and, for the ſame reaſon, ſeeing 
drink is ready to make people too raſh and 
impudent, he ſhould employ it for the pur- 
poſe of teaching them prudence, modeſty; 
and ſelf-government. It is better, at ſome 
public entertainment, to diſcoverthoſe minds 
that are ſlaves to their luſts, than run the 
riſque of diſcovering them in private, when 
they are entruſted with our wives and 
daughters, and every thing that i is dear and 
valuable to us. 
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W HE happineſs of a ſtate depends on 
1 good education. He is a happy man 
who acquires wiſdom and right opinions, 
even in his old age. —Education forms boys 
habitually to what is right, and reaſon con- 
firms the good habit as they grow up. — The 


gods, pitying the laborious condition of the 
human race, appointed feſtival-days to be a 


relaxation from their toil. Apollo, the Muſes 
and Bacchus are given by the gods to aſſiſt 
us in our joy.—Boys are perpetually in mo- 
tion, hence it becomes a part of education to 
reduce them to decency by muſic and dan- 
cing. But it is neceſſary that we examine 
what kind of melody, ſong and movement, is 
proper to be taught; for we are not to allow 
our youth to learn any dance or ſong, but 
thoſe which tend to promote virtue and de- 
cency of behaviour. This is obſerved no 
where but in Egypt, who though, in other 
reſpects, they have many fooliſh things, 
they have wiſely preſerved their antient po- 


etry, withour the leaſt variation, theſe ten 
thouſand 
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thouſand years, viz. the poems of Iſis; and 
the ſame thing is true of their painting. 
The conſtant deſire of novelty in muſic 
corrupts its ſacred uſe, —The excellence of 
a compoſition is known by its pleaſing, not 
the multitude, but the wiſeſt and beſt judges, 
Such people need both wiſdom to chuſe a- 
right, and reſolution to defend their choice. 
The- populace, being judges of theatrical 
compoſitions, has corrupted the poets, whoſe 
only aim is to pleaſe the people. —As chil 
dren love mirth, we ſhould inſtruct them 
in our poetry, that all the bleſſings of life 
are of no value without juſtice and good- 
neſs; and I would puniſh our poets, if they 
dared to ſay that bad men can live hap- 
pily: and ſeeing mankind never will act a- 
gainſt their pleaſure, we ſhould perſuade 
them, that juſtice and holineſs of life con- 
ſtitute true happineſs.—A law-giver needs 
not doubt that he ſhall be able to perſuade 
people to ſo noble and rational a purpoſe, 
if he conſiders how many myriads have 
ſwallowed abſurd ſtories; ſuch as that Sido- 
| H h 2 nian 
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nian fable of the ſown teeth, —By fables 
therefore, by ſtories and by ſongs, we ſhould 
inſtruct our youth, and inculcate theſe ſen - 
timents. The firſt chorus for that purpoſe, 
ſhould be of boys; the ſecond, of young 
men to thirty; the third, of grown men 
from thirty to ſixty years of age. To the 
third chorus Bacchus comes in as an auxi- 
liary.— No young perſon is to taſte wine 
before eighteen years of age; he is to be 
very moderate till thirty, and never to be 
drunk. After forty they may take a little 
more liberty with wine. Ir makes uu, in opi- 


en, renew our youth it is a remedy againſt 
* rhe auſterity of old age, and js a temporary 


ſuſpenſion of all our miſeries.—In order to 


determine what muſic we ſhould allow, let 
us remember, that every thing that is agree- 
able either affords a pleaſure by itſelf, or is 
founded on rectitude, or is uſeful. But we 
are not to leaye our eſtimate of pleafure to 
the chance of capricious fancy, and blind 
opinion, but determine according to the 


© Folcs of truth and reaſon, —No one will de- 
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ny that muſic is an imitative art, as well as 
painting, In judging therefore of any piece, 
we are to confider, what it is that is at- 
tempted to be imitated ; 2dly, whether 
this was a proper ſubject for imitation ; 
3dly, whether this imitation irfelf is pro- 
perly made in language, melody and mea- 
ſure; and to take care, that effemiinate mu- 
fic be not joined to manly ſentiments, Oc. 
nor all kinds of ſounds crouded injudiciouſly 
together, &c.—Thoſe of fifty years, who 
have been well educated, will be the beſt 
judges. —As we allow wine to the more el- 
derly people, to enliven their muſical enter- 
tainments, we would appoint inſpectors over 
them, men paſt ſixty, who are to be ſober, 
and rake care to preferve good order, and 
prevent all exceſs. By theſe means people 
would part good friends, and quarrels be 
prevented. So that we are not to reckon 
wine an evil; nor believe the fable, That 
Bacchus, being deprived of his ſenſes by 
* his ſtep-mother, brought in revelling and 
* madneſs,” Wine, inſtead of being given 


ro 
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to inſpire men with madneſs, was rather giv- 
en, (according to our fyſtem of diſcipline, ) 
as a medicine to procure modeſty in the 
ſoul, and health and ſtrength in the body.— 
Every animal naturally expreſſes its joy by 
geſticulations and quick motions ; man has 
a natural ſenſe of time and cadence; muſic 
cultivares that ſenſe, and both together pro- 
duced the chorus and the dance. But of 
this afterwards.—We ſhall only add con- 
cerning liberal drinking, that we would not 
approve of it in our city, unleſs they intend- 
ed, by that means, to exerciſe themſelves 
in ſubduing their paſſions, and to learn tem- 
perance. The Cretan and Lacedemonian 
laws are too rigid, I rather would prefer 
the Carthaginian regulation, who allowed 
no wine in their camp; nor to their men 
and women ſlaves ; nor to their magiſtrates 
that year they had the government. 


BOOK III. 
HE origin of ſociety and dominion is 
to be ſought for from the remains of 
mankind, 
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mankind, after diſeaſes, or deluges, or other 
calamities, which had almoſt ſwept off the 
whole race.—Thus, after the deluge, ſome 
ſhepherds would be remaining on hill-tops ; 
all champain cities being utterly deſtroyed, 
and with them arts; otherwiſe there could 
be no new invention in the world; whereas 
we owe them to Dædalus, Orpheus and 
Palamedes. Wind-muſic we owe to Mar- 
ſyas and Olympus; the harp to Amphion. 
Epimenides alſo was an inventor, and per- 
formed what Heſiod had conjectured. Me- 
tals would not be digged up, till cities were 
again inhabited ; which ſhews that the arts, 
which depend on metals, would be long ne- 
glected; and people would continue long in 
innocence and ſimplicity, in private fami- 
lies, in cells, and clefts of rocks, as Homer 
ſays of the Cyclops, who, on mountain- 
tops alone, judged their wives and their chil- 
dren, and had no public council. The pri- 
mitive government was that of the father, 
and ſo on to his eldeſt ſon. But as people 
increaſed, they muſt needs go out of their 

dens 
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dens and labour more ground. This would 
occaſion different families to dwell together 
for mutual defence, and to hedge themſelves 
round from wild beaſts. — This would begin 
at the foot of mountains. As every family 
would have its own laws, they would confti- 
rute ſome from the different families to com- 
poſe one general body of laws, and would 
appoint certain of the chiefs of the families 
to ſee them put in execution. This reſem- 
bles Homer's deſcription of Dardania, built 
at the foot of mount Ida, among the ſtreams 
of a falling river. Afterwards Troy was 
* built on a ſine plain; the ſea was navigated, 
il and the Greeks beſieged Troy. But ſeve- 
ral changes happened in Greece by the Tro- 
jan war, through the ſedition of the youth, 
who received the returning ſoldiers unwor- 


thily, flew ſome, and baniſhed the reſt, 
till Doreas brought them back; then they 
changed their name from Achivi to Dori- 
ans. This army, dividing by conſent into 
three parts, inhabited Argos, Sparta and 
Mycenez, making among themſelves a ſo- 

lemn 
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lemn league, which was confirmed by ſeve- 
ral oracles, particularly that of Delphos.— 
By theſe means they thought themſelves 
able to oppoſe the Aſſyrian empire, which 
was founded by Ninus, and had till conſi- 
derable power; and in confidence of which 
the Trojans had undertaken that war. 
The Greeks having twice deſtroyed Troy, 
were afraid of the Aſſ yriatis, as we now are 
of the Perſians. Each of the kings ſwote 
to govern his ſubjects with moderation, and 
to aſſiſt his ally if he was attacked. They 
ſertled upon a plan of equality, and an Agra- 
rian law; but Lacedemon is the only one that 
preſerved its old conſtitution, and ever ſince 
it has warred on the other two ſtates. — 
This misfortune did not happen to thoſe 
ſtates for want of military ſkill, but for want 
of the beſt of all diſciplines ; namely, that 
the deſires and affections ſhould be obediaitt 
to reaſon. Joy and diſpleaſure are the po- 
pulace in a mental ſyſtem; for as a ſtate is 
very unhappy, when the populace are not 
obedient to the laws, ſo the ſoul is moſt un- 
I i | happy, 
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happy, when, though it has fine notions of 
things, and reaſons juſtly, yet is not at all 
reformed, but the contrary. We would truſt 
no ſuch man with any ſhare of the govern- 
ment, though he had never ſo fine a genius, 
ſeeing he is ignorant of the moſt valuable 
diſcipline. —Of all the maxims for founding 
right of government, the moſt important is, 
that the wiſeſt ſhould command, viz. they, 
whoſe opinions are juſt, and their paſſions 
and affections are governed by reaſon. Hence 
we may trace the cauſe of the down-fall of 
Argos and Mycenæ, and with them the af- 
fairs of Greece, to be ignorance of that poli- 
tical maxim of Heſiod, That the half is more 
than the whole ; becauſe moderation is always 
ſafeſt, —The power of the royalty at Lace- 
demon'is diminiſhed, becauſe divided be- 
tween. two. Then the ſenate of twenty- 
eight old men is a great balance in the ſtate 
againſt the encroachments of regal power ; 
and 3dly the Ephori.— There are two ori- 
ginal forms of government, pure royalty and 
pure democracy; but no ſtate can poſſibly 
be 
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be quiet and happy where both forms are 
not mixed. —Originally the Perſian deſpo- 
tiſm was milder than at preſent, and the A- 
thenian liberty. The Perſians were freemen, 
they obeyed their generals out of love. Cy- 
Tus had no invidious diſpoſitions, he was a 
great encourager of merit; but though he 
was a great general and lover of his country, 
he never underſtood right education, and 
never applied his mind to the management 
of his family, but committed his ſons to the 
women and eunuchs to be educated in the 
Median luxury; fo that he having no leiſure, 
on account of continual wars, the boys were 
ſpoiled and corrupted entirely. After his 
death Cambyſes ſle his brother. Then out 
of contempt, for his madneſs, the Medes 
and an eunuch ſlew him. Then the ſeven 
and Darius reſtored the monarchy, for-he 
was not luxuriouſly brought up, and by 
gifts, Oc. gained the good will of the Per- 
ſians, and left as much conquered as Cyrus 
did ; but miſtook, in the ſame manner, the 


education of his ſon Xerxes, and the error 
112 {till 
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Kill continues. The Perſian conſtitution is 
erroneous from its too great deſpotiſm over 
the ſubject; ſo that when a war happens, 


the king is weak, though ruling over many 
myriads of ſubjects, becauſe they are ill af- 


fected.— The error of the Athenian conſti- 


tution is, that the people have too much li- 


berty; they were indeed quiet and obedient 


to the laws about the time of the Perſian 
war, but, being freed from danger, they firſt 
began to rule and judge in the theatre calm- 


ly, but afterwards unreaſonably and with 


noiſe; and, by degrees, carried this turbulent 
ruling ſpirit 10 every thing elſe. 


B OO K IV. 


TT was ſaid at the end of the laſt book, 


that the Cretans were about to ſettle a 
colony; ; and it is now obſerved, that this 
colony ought not to be too near the ſea, leſt 
foreign commerce ſhould introduce vice and 
diſhoneſty. The country ſhould produce 
all fruits neceſſary for ſuſtenance, but not 


in ſuch plenty as to occaſion exportation.— 
Though 
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Though Minos cauſed the Athenians to pay 
a tribute of ſeven children yearly, it had 
been better for them to have continued do- 
ing ſo, than to have learned the vices of 
ſeamen and their manner of fighting, and 
have got, inſtead of a ſolid land-army, an 
unſtable fleet.—It is true that naval power 
preſerves a ſtate ; but it is not merely the pre- 
ſervation of the power of a ſtate, but of 
its virtue, which we regard. —lIf your co- 
lony conſiſts of people from the ſame coun- 
try, it will be difficult to give them laws 
different from their uſual ones; but they will 
be more apt to live in friendſhip. If the 
colony is compoſed of a promiſcuous con- 
flux of people, you may more eaſily give 
them new laws; but it will be a long time 
before they unite together in affection. On 
this occaſion we may obſerve, That there are 
few things that may be ſaid properly to be the 
work of legiſlators. For in the firſt place che 
Deity, then chance and the revolution of 
human affairs, have produced moſt part of 
all laws: human art comes only in the third 
place, 
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place, wiſely. to improve occurrences.—It 
is not eaſy to compoſe. and give authority 
to a body of good laws; one way would be 
ſucceſsful, viz. if at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame ſtate, there was a virtuous, young and 
brave deſpotic prince, and a wiſe legiſlator. 
It is a vaſt happineſs to a ſtate, when the prin- 
ces or the rich and great are devoted to virtue 
and generous actions, for the people ſoon fol- 
low their example. It is obſerved, that the 
conſtitutions of Crete and Lacedemon in ſome 
reſpects are tyrannical, in others royal, ariſ- 
tocratical, democratical; becauſe, ſays the 
Athenian, ſpeaker, theſe are really political 
conſtitutions, The others are only cities in- 
habired, where ſome one part tyrannizes over 
the reſt, In the days of Saturn it is fabled, 
that different deities ruled the ſocieties of 
men, juſt as we ſet keepers over our cattle, 
not of their own kind, but a nobler.—It is 
abſurd to ſay, that juſtice follows power; 
magiſtrates are only ſervants of the laws. 
That ſtate is the happieſt, where they, who 
have the ſupreme power, are, of all men, 

the 
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the moſt obedient to law. —Suppoſe we had 
our coloniſts before us, and ſhould'thus bes | 
ſpeak them, Go, who poſſeſſes the be- 
ginning, the middle and end of all things, 
goes round every where in ſupport of recti- 
tude; and juſtice follows him as the avenger 
of the divine law, c. The fundamental 
and principal duty of man is tb reſemble 
Gop as much as poſſible; ſo ſfrall we eſcape 
his wrath. To this may be ſubjòined, that 
it is a neceſſary duty, and extremely decent 
for a temperate, good and juſt man to wor- 
ſhip Gop, and ſacrifice to him with a pure 
mind. But from the impure hands of the 
unjuſt; it neither becomes Gop nor man to 
receive a preſent. Another great duty is to 
reverence our parents, and to ſupport and 
cheriſh them in their old age, Oc. Our 
laws ſhould not be delivered by mere autho- 
rity, but alſo with conviction. There is one 
fundamental law, namely, that men ſhould 
be ſineable yearly, for every year they are 
unmarried after thirty-five. —But he takes 
notice, that he is as yet only giving the in- 
troduction to his laws. 

BOOK V. 
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nouring the ſoul, but defiling it. Neither 
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BOOK V. | 
TT has been ſaid, that we ought band 
the gods in the firſt place; let me add in 
the ſecond place, that we ought to reve- 
rence our own ſouls. Few there are who 
do ſo, though they think they do. If one 
indulges his mind in vice, that is not ho- 


does he honour it who indulges in immo- 
derate pleaſure; nor he who flys from pains 
and toils that are appointed by the laws; 
nor he who thinks this life the greateſt 
good; or who prefers corporeal beauty or 
riches to virtue; nor, in ſine, he who is not 
ſtudious, with his whole heart, to obey the 
laws. Few advert to that which is the great- 
eſt puniſhment of wickedneſs, namely, to 
reſemble bad men, and to be ſeparated from 
the good. The nobleſt acquiſition of the 
ſoul is to fly from evil, and chuſe that which 
is beſt, and dwell with it.—The care of the 


body comes in the next place. With regard 
to thar, the legiſlator is not highly to value 


beauty, ſtrength, riches, ſwiftneſs, c. nor 
their 
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their oppoſites ; neither ought people to be 
anxious to acquire great fortunes: to leave 
their children. They ſhould rather ſtrive to 
leave them great modeſty and temperance; 
Nor are we to admire the common ſaying; 
That children ſhould be reſpectful and mo- 
deſt before others; for we ſhould alſo add, 
That old people ought, above all things, to 
be modeſt and reſpectful in their behaviour 
before children; for, if old people are impu- 
dent, it is impoſſible that children can be 
modeſt. And thoſe gods that a man wor- 
ſhips through his life, theſe will be propitious 
to him in the procreation of children, G. 
There is another general maxim, namely, 
That our citizens be hoſpitable and bene 
cent to ſtrangers ; eſpecially, thoſe ho are 
ſupplicants and in diſtreſs —Thar a man 
may live as happily as poſſible in this wotld, 
let him cultivate truth and fidelity; The 
ſame thing is to be ſaid concerning tempe- 
rance, prudence and other virtues, Let our 
people rival one another in worth and vir- 


tue an the utmoſt ambition. A man 
K k would 
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would need to have a great deal of ſpirit, 
and a great deal of good nature. He needs 
ſpirit and courage to repel and puniſh in- 
juries that are incurable, and wiſdom and 
good nature to diſtinguiſh thoſe that are 
curable, and to make allowances for the folly 
and weakneſs of men; and to beware that 
ſelf-love does not deceive him. He who 
wants to be truly great, will not regard his 
own intereſt or reputation, in oppoſition to 
truth, rectitude and juſtice.—Another di- 
rection that contributes much to our happi- 
neſs, is to preſerve ſteadineſs and equality 
of mind; checking extravagant joy, and 
hoping better things, and truſting in Gop 
in time of adverſity.—Theſe directions re- 
fer to the diviner faculties; we now proceed 
to thoſe of the inferior order, joy, ſorrow, 


deſire. It is the wiſh of every one to have - 


as much joy in life as poſſible, and as little 
ſorrow ; but how this is to be obtained, muſt 
be now inquired. Let us therefore conſider 
the temperate life, the prudent, the brave, 


the healthful ; and _ to theſe the im- 
—_ padent, 
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pudent, the cowardly, the intemperate, the 
ſickly. The temperate life has all its joys 
and ſorrows, its deſires and averſions mode- 
rate. The intemperate one the contrary ; ſo 
that its ſorrows greatly exceed its joys: 
Hence it is manifeſt, that the multitude of 
mankind do not live intem perately, but from 
Ignorance, or want of ſelf-government. Thus 
alſo a life of courage is better than coward- 
ice, and wiſdom than folly. Where a ſtate 
is once otherwiſeſettled, it is vain to atempt 
an Agrarian law. We ſhall lay it down in 
words ; at leaſt,” as a fundamental maxim of 
our ſtate, that they muſt neither be unjuſt 
nor covetous.—-When we are how founding 
a ſtate, we ought to determine the greatneſs 
of it, ſo as to be ſufficient for ſelf-defence 
with regard to ſurrounding ſtates ; but for 
conveniency of the number, we ſhall ſuppoſe 
it to conſiſt of 5040 citizens, and the land 
divided into the ſame number of parts. That 
number is moſt convenient, which conſiſts 
of a great number of aliquot parts; thus 
5040 can be divided into fifty-nine parts, 

K k 2 and 
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and no more.—A legiſlator is not to alter 
any thing, that has been already eſtabliſhed, 
with regard to religion ; bat endeavour that 
the people of the ſtate, aſſembling at their 
religious feſtivals, and entertaining one an- 
other, may become acquainted together, 
and promote mutual good will. The moſt 
perfect form of a ſtate is that where all 
things are common, and private property of 
all kinds extinguiſned out of life; but as 

theſe things are above the pitch of huma- 
nity, we allow private property and a diviſion 
of lands, only the number of citizens muſt 
never be greater or leſs. So that the eſtate 
is to be left to one ſon only, and the ſuper- 
numerary citizens ſent off in a colony. No 
private perſon is to acquire poſſeſſions of gold 
or ſilver, but to uſe a certain coin for daily 
exchange and pay of workmen, Oc. and the 
common coin of Greece is to ſerve for wars 
and other public demands. One who is allow- 
ed to travel, carries this pablic coin with 
him, and when he returns, gives back to the 
| wr * what he has not ſpent. No 
intereſt 
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intereſt is to be taken for money. One en- 
dued with true political knowledge will not 
ſtudy that alone which the vulgar think 
moſt of, viz. to render his ſtate as great and 
rich and powerful as poſſible; he would alſo 
add, that it may become as good as poſſible, 
and as happy. But that they ſhould be ex- 
ceſſively rich and very good, at the ſame 
time, is impoſſible, —Becauſe there will be 
ſome people richer than others, we would 
inſtitute four ranks of valuation; and let 
the taxes be laid on proportionally.— The 
loweſt rank are to have what may be ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe them above poverty; the ad 
rank double; the 3d triple; but no degree 
of riches is to exceed four times that quan- 
tity. What exceeds this valuation is to be 
given to the ſtate.— Then follow general 
directions about dividing the land into 
twelve parts, and the people into twelve 
tribes, —But it may be objected, that no 
people will ſubmit to theſe regulations, Oc. 
as for theſe things, ſays he, do not, my 
friends, imagine I am ignorant, that they 

are 
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are in a great meaſure true. But with re- 
gard to future poſſibilities, I think that it is 
beſt to repreſent the ſtandard, ſuch as the 
thing projected ought to be, without being 
defective either in truth or beauty, G. 
Allow the legiſlator to finiſh his plan, and 
then, along with him, examine what is be- 
neficial in it, or the contrary, Oc. In eco» 
nomics, in politics and all the arts, nothing 
is fo extenſively uſeful as the knowledge of 
numbers; for they ſharpen the mind, ec. 
Only take care that your citizens be free 
from avarice and fordid diſpoſitions; other» 
wiſe this knowledge may become ſubſervient 
to frauds and artifice, as in Egypt and Phee- 
nicia. Whether it be that thoſe have 
had a bad legiſlator; or fome unfortunate 
accident has corrupred them; or there is 
fomething peculiar in their nature: for we 
are not to think that all countries are equal- 
ly capable of the ſame ſort of diſcipline.— 
A prudent legiftator will regard the diverſity 
of the characters of mankind 09-4 qr the 
differ ence of the ſoil and elime. © 
BOOK VI. 
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211446 11, BOvQ Sr VE: ftoms:? 5; 
TE. proceed next to the appointment of 
VV ſupreme magiſtrates ; obſerving in ge- 

neral, that unleſs theſe are properly choſen, 

the beſt ſyſtem of laws will be ſoon deſtroy- 
ed. And as this colony which the Cnoſſians 
are going to plant, is ſuppoſed to be made 
up of people collected from all the ſtates 
of Greece, it would be dangerous to truſt 
the government at firſt entirely into their 
own hands. Therefore let nineteen be choſ- 
en from among them, and eighteen from 
among the Cnoſſians, and in proceſs of 
time, and after this colony is ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed, leave them to chuſe their ma- 
giſtrates entirely from among themſelves. 

After the magiſtrates, chuſe generals and o- 

ther officers for the army. Then follows the 

election of prieſts, and order of their ſervice. 

Then managers of the public roads, build- 

ings, harbours, ec. Then directors of the 

education of the youth are to be choſen, 
which is the moſt important of all offices. 

We call man a tame animal, and indeed he 

is 
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is the tameſt and moſt divine of all animals, 
if he gets proper education, but one of the 
wildelt if he does not. Theſe inſpectors of 
edacation are to be choſen in the moſt ſo- 
lem way, and by ballot, &c.Then judg- 
es are to be choſen to decide in controver- 
fies among the citizens, Ox. It now remains 
that we proceed to the laws by which this 
ſtare is ro be governed. Buc we muſt obſerve, 
that no one ſyſtem of laws can be perfect. 
Time and expericnceneceflarily produce im- 
provements; and as legillarors are mortal, 
the ralers of the ſtate ſhould always keep 
before them the ſpirit and intention of the 
original Tegiflators, to wit, that the citizens 
may become as good and virtuous as poſ- 
ible.—In our {tate we ſhould promote gene- 
ral acquaintance, chat people may know 
whom, and with whom they marry; for 
this purpoſe there ſhonld be proceſſions of 
the youth and girls, both as much naked as 
is conſiſtent with the rules of decency and 
modeſty. One ought not to chuſe a woman 
too rich, but rather below himſelf in fortune. 
2 He 
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He ſhould alfo chuſe one whoſe temper and 
accompliſhments compenſate for his failings, 
Let no more than ten be preſent ar the mar- 
riage, viz. five of each fide; and the marriage 
expence for people of the higheſt valuation, 
not exceed 31. 48. 7d. and proportionally 
for thoſe below that rank. Take care not 
to drink to exceſs; and through the whole 
time of matrimony be temperate and ſober, 
thar the childrens bodies or their minds be 
not corrupted through your fault.— With 
regard to ſlaves, it is difficult to determine 
concerning them. People have differed 
much in their opinions and behaviour to 
ſlaves; and their frequent rebellions ſhow 
them to be a dangerous poſſeſſion. To 
dbviate theſe evils, let not your ſlaves be 
all of the ſame country. Do not inſult 
them; and, if poſſible, injure them leſs than 
your equal. This is a good rule for all ſupe- 
riors. Do not reaſon with your ſhves, for 
that makes them ſaucy; your words muſt 
always be commands. Never jeſt with yout 
* male or female, as many have impru- 
LI dently 
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dently done, and given themſelves great 
trouble to govern them. Orpheus did not 
eat any thing but the fruits of the earth. 
Of old it was reckoned impious to ſlay ani- 
mals and eat them, or to ſtain the altars of 
the gods with blood. They offered incenſe 
and fruits dipped in honey. Then he pro- 
ceeds to give regulations concerning the 
houſes and public buildings. On this occa- 
ſion he mentions the ſleeping of the walls, 
which Longinus juſtly cenſures; but Plato 
appears plainly referring to ſome noted 
phraſe of the Lacedemonians, when they 
oppoſed the rebuilding of the walls of A- 
thens.— After the men are married, they 
ſhould ſtill continue to eat in public, as the 
Lacedemonians and Cretans have divinely 
inſtituted; but, ſays he, your legiſlator o- 
mitted to appoint the ſame regulation for 
the women. They naturally are more ſubtle 
and politic than men, on account of their 
weakneſs, and are worſe to govern; there- 
fore your legiſlator ſtopt ſhort in his regu- 
lations, but in this he did wrong. This 

| neglect 
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neglect has been the occaſion of ſeveral 
misfortunes in your affairs; for it is not 
merely the half that is omitted when the 
women are neglected in your plan of diſcip- 
line: but by how much the female nature is 
leſs ſuſceptible of virtue * than the male, by 
juſt ſo much the neglect is more than the half. 
You ought therefore to reſume and rectify 


this matter in your ſtate, and appoint the 
ſame employments both to the men and wo- 


men.—In any other ſtate this would be im- 
poſſible ; for the ſex being uſed to an obſcure 
and cowardly manner of life, they would 
exclaim againſt the legiſlator, and repel him 
when he attempted to drag them out into 
the light. To this are ſubjoined farther di- 
rections for the good behaviour of married 
people: and the man or woman to be pu- 
niſhed, if they are guilty of infidelity to one 
another. A woman is allowed to be capable 
of ſome public offices at forty, and the men 


at thirty years of age. 
L1l2 BOOK VII. 


The original word for virtue here, ſignifies dh te 
manly virtues; ſuch as courage, Cc. 


—— nd 
* 
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BOOK VII. 

H E careful and regular education of 

L children is neceſſary; becauſe if people 
are habituated from their infancy, to tranſgreſs 
the laws in ſmall matters, they will be more 
apt to tranſgreſi them in important caſes, when 
they grow p. -In the firſt place we ſhould 
take care to promote the health and ſtrength 
of their bodies from their earlieſt years, by 
almoſt perpetual motion, which is uſeful 

both for the young body and young mind, 
to ſooth them when they are diſturbed or 
in terrors, and divert their attention. Thus 
nurſes ſhake and lull their little ones to ſleep 


with a drowſy ſong. A good or bad tem- 


per is very important in the human charac- 
ter. Early luxury makes children proud, 
wrathful, peeviſh; too much harſhneſs de- 
preſſes the mind. Children under three 
years of age always expreſs their wants by 
ſqualls, and cries, and noiſe; but it ſnould 
be our ſtudy to prevent theſe exceſſive com- 
motions of their minds by all means poſſible: 
and even their mothers, when they are with 
Falk, 
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child, ſhould avoid all great emotions of joy 
or grief. Early education, as a proper ba» 
ſis; renders written laws ſolid and laſting; 
but wanting this foundation, they ſoon muſt 
fall to ruin. From three years ald to fix 
children are not to be mdulged, but chaftiſ- 
ed with decency, that they may not hate the 
chaſtiſer, nor be allowed to live at random, 
and become inſolent, G. Ar ſ years old 
the boys and girls are to be feparated.— 
The boys go to learn horſemanſhip, arch 
ery, ſlinging, darting ; and even the women 
ought to learn the uſe of arms. They are 
to be accuſtomed to uſe both hands equally, 
as the Scythians have ordered by law con- 
cerning” the uſe of the bow. —Thoſe parts 
of education which: concern the body are 
called gymnaſtical ; thoſe relative to the 
mind, muſical > of the gymnaſtic there are 
two kinds, dancing and wreſtling. Dancing, 
with proper muſic, to give a becoming dig- 
nity of geſture, andeafy motion. —reſiling, 
upon the principles of Anteus, for an uſeleſs 
contention ; or boxing, like Epeus or Amy- 
30 cus, 
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cus, we would diſregard, as being uſeleſs in 
war. But wreſtling with a decent emulation, 
for the improvement of health and ſtrength, 
we would encourage. But we have not yet 
finiſhed the muſical part of education. 
Though it is bold, yet I ſhall venture to af- 
firm, that the perpetual novelty of public di- 
verſions tends much to corrupt the minds of 
a people, and to make them loſe reſpect for 
old and wiſe laws. Changes in all things 
are dangerous, except in evils; thus changes 
of ſeaſons, of diet, c. Good laws, happi- 
ly long eſtabliſhed, impreſs the mind with 
reverence. Legiſlators ſhould cultivate this 
diſpoſition. But I obſerve, that they con- 
fider the diverſions of young people to be 
meerly diverſions, and not that the greateſt 
miſchiefs may ariſe from them. For new 
diverſions tend to form the young mind in- 
to new characters, and make them a differ- 
ent ſort of men; and whenever that hap- 
pens, they will-wiſh for new laws. All the 
dancing and muſic in Egypt is facred, and 
not allowed to be changed. Neither would 

we 
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we allow any change from what is eſtabliſh- 
ed by law. Again, we would not allow any 

poet to determine what is juſt or honour- 

able, in contradiction to the laws of the 

ſtate. If people are educated in regular and 

ſober muſic and poetry, they will deſpiſe the 
oppoſite kind as illiberal; but thoſe accuſtom- 
ed to the vulgar kind of muſic will think the 
other ſort harſn and unaffecting: ſuch is the 
force of habit. Muſic for the men ſhould 
tend to inſpire magnanimity; muſic for the 
women ſhould incline to elegance and mo- 
deſty. Human affairs are not worth much 
pains; and yet we are obliged to undergo 
cares, which is a misfortune. Care and divine 
providence, is worthy of Gop; but man, 
who ſeems to be formed by the gods in ſport, 
it becomes him to follow the moſt innocent 
and honourable diverſions, through his whole 
life. Men now take toil to procure pleaſure, 
but we would have our diverſions, in time of 
peace, ſo conducted, as to render the gods 
propitious to us, and enable us to repel our 
enemies in war. - Man is, for the moſt 
"pare, 
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part, a wonderful fort of animal, and obtains 
bur a ſmall ſhare of truth. You depreſs the 
Human kind prodigiouſly —Do not wonder, 
bur forgive me, O Megillus, for when 1 
conſider the divine nature, being affected 
by it, I have ſaid cheſe things: however, 
if you pleaſe, we ſhall ſuppoſe the human 
race important.—ldicneſs is hurtful, and 
therefore! by all means people ſhould” be 
buſy. Maſters and miſtreſſes ſhould tiſe car- 
iy in the morning to direct their families, and 
magiſtratrs to manage che concerns of the 
public. —Boys are the worſt to tame of all 
wild beaſts, and much need a governor ; the 
more natural abilities they have, they are 
the more ready to be intriguing, obſtinate 
and inſolent: ſo that they need to be bound 
up with many bridles.-From ten to thir- 
reen they learn to read and write; at thir- 
teen touch the tyre, and continue in this 
claſs of ſtudies three years more. There 
are a great many compoſitions both in proſe 
and verſe, which it would not be ſafe ro 
teach the youth without diſtinction, as ſome 
parts 
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pres are good, ſome bad. The beſt ſyſtem 
I know of is this one which we have been 
compoſing ſince the morning; not without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome divinity; as I believe, 
and very much reſembling a certain kind of 
poem. The muſical teacher ought to make 
the ſounds conſonant to the ſenſe, and take 
care not to puzzle the youth with the intri- 
cacies of muſic in that ſhort time he has to 
ſtudy. Let the bdys have maſters and the 
girls miſtreſſes to teach them dancing. 
The women ſnould learn the uſe of arms, if 
it were for no more but to guard the city, 
when at any time neceſſity requires all the 
men to take the field. Birds will fight for 
their young againſt the fierceſt wild beaſts, 
but women run away in crouds, and fill all 
the temples and altars; ſo that one would 
think the human ſpecies the moſt cowardly 
of all animals. Of dances there are two 
ſorts, the ſerious and the comical. The ſe- 
rious kind again is two fold, the war-dance 
to imitate fighting: The procefuul-dance muſt 


be conſidered. | There are the dances of 
M m Bacchanals, 
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Bacchanals, of Pans and Nymphs and Satyrs, 
for purifications and myſteries ; ſo that one 
cannot define their nature nor their mean- 
ing. Where they are eſtabliſhed, let them 
alone. The decent peaceful dance is that 
which is proper to be uſed at the feſtivals of 
the gods. This ſort of dance, and its cor- 
reſponding ſong, are never to be changed. — 
We muſt allow the imitation of fooliſh cha- 
raters in the comic dance and ſong, that 
people may learn wiſdom by ſeeing contra- 
ries. Theſe are to be acted by ſlaves only, 
or hired ſtrangers ; and there muſt always be 
ſomething new in the entertainment. Let 
no free perſon preſume to imitate them.” 
Thus far concerning comedy. When the 
tragic poets come and aſk leave to repreſent 
their pieces, we would anſwer, O ye beſt of 
ſtrangers, we ourſelves are tragic poets; our 
whole republic is conſtituted in imitation of 
the beſt and fineſt life, which, we fay, is 
the trueſt tragedy. You are poets, and we 
your rival artiſts; rivals in contriving the 
IAN beautiful drama: for which we depend' 


upon 
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upon our laws. Do not therefore imagine, 
we can readily allow you to ſet up ſcenes in 
our market-place, and hire loud-yoiced ac- 
tors to declaim before our wives and chil- 
dren, or before the multitude ; and, perhaps, 
inculcate ſentiments different or contradic- 
tory to thoſe which our laws inſpire. Where- 
fore, O ye children of the ſoft muſes, ſhow 
your performances to the magiſtrates. If 
they are found to be better than ours, we 
ſhall give you a chorus. —There. are three 
parts of liberal education yet further neceſ- 
ſary to be taught, arithmetic, geometry, a- 
ſtronomy. The youth ſhould learn arith- 
metic at firſt, in play, as they do in Egypt. 
After this learn them to meaſure breadth 
and length and ſolids; a thing in which all 
men are naturally liable to commit ſo great 
miſtakes, that one would bluſh for the hu- 
man kind. As for aſtronomy, it is ſtrange, 
that any one ſhould call it impious to enquire 
into the nature of the univerſe; on the con- 
trary, by ſtudying aſtronomy, we would do 
more juſtice to the gods, and be ſenſible, that 

e M m 2 all 
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all their motions are regular, The re- 
gulations for hunting are, “ That it pro- 
< mote health and ent, of "OY and 
6 en 9” 


BOOK VIII. 

HE beſt means by which a ſtate can 
live in peace, is to be virtuous and 
good. If it is vicious, there muſt be wars 
both abroad and at home. Our ſtate 
ſhould exerciſe both the men and women, 
one day each month, and imitate all the ope- 
rations of war; and thofe who behave well, 
are to be praiſed by the poets. But the po- 
et muſt be paſt fifty years of age, and emi- 
nent himſelf for good actions. Noone muſt 
be allowed to publiſh his poems without con- 
ſent of the magiſtrates, though they were 
finer than the hymns of Thamyras and Or- 
pheus.—It is not from the ignorance of le- 

giſlators, that ſuch laws as theſe were never 
given to any ſtate, But in the firſt place, 
from the unbounded love of money and pri- 
vate gain, which governs the world; fo that 
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people of quiet characters follow the arts of 
merchandize, trade and ſervice. The bold - 
er ſort become robbers, houſe-breakers, bul- 
lies and tyrants. Some are forced to theſe 
through poverty. Another cauſe is the im- 
perfect forms of government, democracy, 
oligarchy, or the abſolute power of one; 
which are not povernmenits, but ſyſtems of 
ſedition. Theſe errors we have endeavour- 
ed to avoid, Then follow rules concern- 
ing the gymnaſtic diverſions, running, box- 
ing, Sv. lt is objected here; what muſt be 
done with ſuch a ſtare as this, where the 
young people are to be well fed, to toil in no 
ſevere and ſervile work, but are always em- 
ployed at facred feſtivals and other ſuch di- 
verſions? how can you reſtrain ſuch a peo- 
ple from many irregular deſires and pernici- 
dus paſſions, which reaſon condemns, and 
the laws forbid? In anſwer to this, he ſays, 
That a great deal depends upon his exclud- 
ing riches. 2dly, The conſtant preſence of 
the magiſtrates, which is appointed by the 
law, will reſtrain the youth. But how ſhall 

we 
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we reſtrain the irregular paſſions of boys and 
girls? It is difficult. The inſtitutions of Crete 
and Lacedemon have been uſeful to us, in 
many inſtances, where our laws have contra- 
- dicted the prevailing manners; but they to- 
tally diſappoint us here.— To remedy this 
evil, our laws ſnould be contrived, to inſpire 
dignity of ſentiments, temperance, and a diſ- 
poſition to virtuous friendſhip, not impure 
love: another uſeful mean would be, to 
have it eſteemed an impious crime by all 
ranks and ages: thus, from the general 
conviction of the world, inceſt is almoſt ne- 
ver committed. Then inſpire our youth 
with thoſe ſentiments, that the conqueſt of 
their paſſions is the moſt glorious of all vic- 
tories, The wreſtlers and runners at the O- 
lympic games have been famous for tempe- 
rance, and will not our youth be temperate 
for a victory far more glorious ? Then fol- 
low regulations for the affairs of N 
and the markets, Wc. © | 
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BOOK NN. I 

HE firſt law is againſt ele — 
The introduction to this law is ſo- 
lemn.— The ſecond law is againſt ſedition, 
and attempting to overturn the govern- 
ment, The puniſhment death. Bur no chil- 
dren to ſuffer for their father's crime, unleſs 
the father, grand - father ahd great grand- 


father have been guilty of the ſame.— The 


thief muſt repay double of what he ſtole, 

whether it be ſmall or great. Here there is 
a curious digreſſion diſtinguiſhing the na- 
ture of damages, injuries, and voluntary and 
involuntary faults; becauſe a legiſlator is 
not to preſcribe laws merely from mechani- 
cal cuſtom, but upon rational principles: 
his aim being always to rectify the diſpoſiti- 
ons of mankind, and make them love ju- 
ſtice, and put the incurable co death. 
There are three ſources of tranſgreſſi ion, 
wrath, love of pleaſure, ignorance; Ignor- 
ance again is two-fold, ſimple ignorance, or 
miſtaken opinion and fond. conceit. The 


faults proceeding from the firſt of theſe; are 
like 
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like the errors of children ; thoſe from the 
ſecond, dangerous and extravagant. When 
one kills another involuntarily, he is to be 
acquitted ; but ought to undergo certain 
purifications and penalties, to be appointed 
by the directors in ſacred matters. This alſo 
to be the caſe when he kills his own ſlave. 
When one in a fit of paſſion beats another 
that he dies of it, the puniſhment ought 
not to be death; neither onghr it to be the 
puniſhment when he kills another in a fit of 
anger, without any previous deſign: nor 
even when one, in a ſudden fit of anger, kills 
another defignedly. But it is difficult to 
enact preciſe laws concerning theſe things. 
The judges ought to determine according 
to circumſtances.— If one murders another 
premeditately, he muſt die. The fame pu- 
niſnment takes place, if one plots the death 
of another, though he did it not with his 
own hands. —If a ſlave kills a free man de- 
ſignedly, he is to die with ſeverity, If a 


free man kills a flave ont of fear, leſt he 
ſould inform againſt him for ſome wicked 


action, 
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action, he ought to die as if he had killed a 
free man.—If any one happens to be ſo 
wretched, as willingly to kill father, or mo- 
ther, or brother, or child, let all people, 
who. bear any office in the city, ſtone him 
to death, and let his dead body be caſt out 
of the country unburied. If one kills 2 
thief, attempting to break into his houſe at 
night, he is free. The ſame is the law, if 
one is killed, when attempting a rape, —The 
laws in the next place ſhould be made with 
reſpect to wounds and maiming. Theſe are 
to follow the ſame principles with thoſe a- 
bove. Equitable laws, for the good of the 
whole, are the bond of ſociety. If one man 
had abſolute power, and yet ruled conſtant- 
ly for the public good, that man ought to be 
confined by no laws. But as no ſuch man 
can be found, we muſt have recourſe to 
laws and regulations, which inſpect and re- 
gulate many, but cannot poſlibly reach all 
things. Some things therefore mult be left 
to tribunals; and others reſtricted by the 


law. Where tribunals judge in ſecret, and 
Nen conceal 
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conceal theiropinions, and much more where 
tribunals judge with noiſe and clamour ; this 

is a great misfortune to a. ſtate.' By all 
means, as few caſes as poſſible ought to be 

left to the judgment of ſuch tribunals. —If 
one is found to have intended murder, and 
has. only wounded a man, he ought not 
to ſuffer death; becauſe, ſeeing Providence 
has ſaved him from the. greateſt of ca- 
lamities, we alſo ſhould incline to mercy. 
But let him make reparation for the da- 
mage, and be baniſhed for ever, Where 
any family loſes its repreſentative, through 
the misfortune of perperual baniſhment, on 
whatever account, that family is firſt to be 
purified; then the guardians of the laws 
and the friends are to meet, and chuſe out 
of ſome worthy family, where there are 
many ſons, one of the beſt whom they are 
to pray over, and deliver to that deſolate 
family for its ſupport, to perform all the 
ſacred duties of a ſon, an heir, and a re- 
lation. Then follow particular laws, in the 
caſes of wounds and inſults, to the end of 


the book. : 
BOOK X. 
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BOOK X. 

H E firſt law is againſt neglecting the 

gods; which proceeds either from a 
belief that they are not, or that they do 
not care for human affairs; or may be eaſily 
prevailed upon by facrifices and prayers.— 
According to the atheiſtical principles, there 
are three ſources of all things, nature, chance, 
art; nature and chance made the grand 
parts; art aroſe much later, and does but 
ſmall things, and is mortal. They alſo ſay, 
That juſtice and honour are the creatures of 
art, not of nature; and that right is found- 
ed in power. Thus they pretend to wiſdom 
and philoſophy. What ſhould a law-giver 
do in ſuch a caſe? ſhould he only threaten 
ſuch people, or ſhould he alſo perſuade? He 
certainly ſhould perſuade with patience. — 
O my ſon, you are yet a young man; time 
will make you change your opinion of many 
things. No one ever continued an atheiſt 
from youth to old age; ſome indeed have 
continued to deny a providence, and others 


who acknowledged providence have fancied, 
Nen 2 that 
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that the gods are eaſily perſuaded by ſacrifi- 
ces and prayers, &c. but be not you raſn to 
form impious opinions. Hearken to other 
people's reaſoning, but eſpecially to your le- 
giſlator. The fundamental error of atheiſm 
is, That mind exiſted poſterior to matter. If 
mind exiſted anterior to matter, are not art, 
thought and law, prior to hardneſs, ſoftneſs, 
levity and gravity, &. *—They uſe the 
word nature improperly ; for if mind is elder 
than air and fire, mind is the cauſe of all, 
Oc. - Bodies, once in motion, can move o- 
ther bodies, but have no power of moving 
themſelves; mind can move itſelf and all 
things, Oc. But the mover is ſuperior to 
that which is moved; therefore mind is 
prior.—If we ſee the heavenly motions re- 
gular, we muſt believe that a mind governs 
them ; for they do not move without ſtated 
laws, c. That the gods take care of hu- 
man affairs, we may be convinced by conſi- 
dering what are thoſe qualities which we e- 
ſteem in any mind; whether do we eſteem 
6— idleneſs * luxury, or the con- 


trary ? 
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trary ? Hence we ought not 0 think that 
theſe are the character of Gop.—Again, 
we are not to think that the gods take care 
of great things, ſuch as the heavenly bodies, 
and neglect men. A phyſician muſt not ne- 
glect the ſmaller parts, nor the general of 
an army, nor a pilot; and maſons will tell 
you, that ſmall ſtones make the great ones 
lay right. Neither can the gods be intreat- 
ed to favour vice; for, let us compare ſmall 
things with great, would the pilot of a ſhip 
act in this manner? or a charioteer, or a 
huſbandman ? They ſay, the gods become 
friends to wicked men, when they conſecrate 
2 part of their plunder ; as if one ſhould ſay, 
That dogs let the wolves deſtroy the ſheep, 
that they may get 2 ſhare of the prey. 
What kind of pilot would you think him, 
who could be ſoothed by libations of wine 
and the ſmell of fat, to let you fink the yeſ- 
ſel and drown the paſſengers, . The 
law concerning atheiſm is: If it proceeds from 
folly, and if they are otherwiſe quiet harm- 
leſs people, let them be impriſoned, at leaſt 
| | five 
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| five years, and none but ſober perſons con- 
verſe with them. If they are not thus cured, 
let them die. Another ſort of atheiſts are 
they who laugh at oaths, and all regard to 
juſtice and honeſty : a people of the moſt 
abandoned characters, and very apt to cor- 
rupt others; many of whom become ſooth- 
ſayers and prophets, and are ready for any 
artful undertaking ſometimes they become 
deſpotic and tyrannical rulers, or dema- 
gogues and leaders of a popular faction; or 
captious and deceitful philoſophers. —They 
are worthy of many deaths. —T hey, again, 
who cheat private perſons and families, and 
even ſtates out of their money, profeſſing to ap- 
peaſe the wrath of the gods by prayers, ſacri- 
fes and ſongs ; and that they can charm the 
fouls of the dead,. Let them be impriſon- 
« ed till they die.” The concluding law 
in theſe matters is, Let no one keep a pri- 
<« vate chapel in his houſe.” It is not ſafe 
to allow any one to conſecrate places when- 
ever he has a mind.—Ir-is much the cuſtom 
of women, and of people who are ſick and 
| mn 
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in danger; or when they meet with good 
fortune, to conſecrate whatever is at hand, 
and vow ſacrifices and promiſe temples to 
the gods and dæmons. When they are 
troubled with ſpectres, and awaken out of 
their dreams in a fright, and want to quiet 
their viſions; they raiſe up altars and cha- 
pels, and fill private houſes and villages with 
them. To prevent theſe ſuperſtitions, and 
the uſe that artful people make-of np he 
2 the above la . 2 


BOOK XI. 
ONTAINS regulations concerning mu- 
tual tranſactions, —A treaſure found, — 

A depoſitum. —The duty of freed men, — 
Buying and ſelling in the markets. —Inns.— 
Artiſicers. Teſtaments.— People on their 
death- beds ſometimes diſpoſe of their goods 
capriciouſly; and law-givers have been too in- 
dulgent to them. They loſe their temper, 
and cry out, O ye gods, may we not give 
our own to whom we. pleaſe ?? - But we 
would reply, O friends, who are to live but 

one 
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one day, it is difficult for you ro know what 
is your own, as well as to know your own 
ſelves. I, therefore, being your legiſlator, 
determine, that neither are ye your own pro- 
perty, nor theſe your poſſeſſions ; but both 
belong to your race that has gone before, 
and follows; and therefore I will not give my 
conſent, though people by their officiouſ- 
neſs in your ſickneſs, or old age, ſhould coax 
and perſuade you to do what is not Juſt. Do 
not you take it amiſs, but go peaceably the 
common road of all men, and we will take 
care of your affairs for the good of your 
friends and of the ſtate, &. Then con- 
cerning the care of orphans, who are tlie 
moſt "ſacred depoſitum.— Of diſinherit- 
ing. Dotage. Divorce. Children born 
of ſlaves. Concerning the honour of our 
parents. Some of the gods whom we ſee 
we worſhip; we make images for others, and 


think when we adorn them, that the im- 


mortals will be much pleaſed. But whoever 
has a farher or mother, or grand-father or 
grand-mother, decayed with old age, laid up 
_” in 
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in his houſe ; let no man ever chink be can 
have a more valuable image in his houſe 
chan theſe, if he rightly reverences them: 
when we put reſpect upon them, God is 
pleaſed with the honour. They are imagus 
far excelling inanimate ones, G&4,-<Cotp 
cerning mortal poiſons has been already ſaid 
thoſe not mortal, either hurt the health 
mechanically, or are compoſed by ſpells 
and charnis.—A. phyſician is to be puniſheũ 
with death, if he-gives the firſt ſort q and 
an augur, if he gives the ſecond, It is n 
eaſy matter to perſuade people that this ſ& 
cond fort are of no real virtue, and chere> 
fore they muſt be prohibited, that the ap- 
ptehenſions of them may not diſturb the 
vulgar. -Puniſbhments are not for the ſaks of 
hurting, but to inſpire a hatred of ingaſtice for 
the future, in the adtor and ſptators, or to 
leſſen the degree of it 5 at which every good 
law-giver ought to aim. The friends of mad 
people ought to take care of them, Some 
people become mad by diſeaſes; others from 
rage, being naturally of a bad temper, and 

Oo having 
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having got a wrong education: ſuch people 
are-ready, upon the ſmalleſt injury, to fall a 
railing : but the laws of our ſtate allow of no 
ſuch thing. No one ever does ſo who does 
not either entirely deviate from the dignity 
of his character, or diminiſh a good deal the 
dignity of his own mind, c. —Shall we 
then allow the inclination of comedians to 
ſay ridiculous things of men? or ſhall we al- 
low our citizens to ſay ridiculous things of one 
another, providing it is not in wrath? By no 
means. Comedians, and all jambic and o- 
ther verſe- writers, are in no ſhape to ridicule 
any of our citizens. — A private perſon who 
attempts any ſuch thing for diverſion and 
in good humour, let him firſt ſhow it to 
the general inſpector of the youth; if he 
approves, let it ſee the light; if not, let no 
mortal ever know of it.— Then beggars;— 
Injuries done by ſlaves or cattle;—Concern- 
ing oaths before courts of juſtice; Againſt 
pleading of cauſes for money, by way of 
trade, whether they are right or wrong. 


BOOK XII. 


- Vane 
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UR ambaſſadors or heralds ought to 
be ſeverely puniſhed" if they are un- 
faithful. Theft is mean; rapine impudent; 
none of the ſons of Jove could be guilty of 
theſe, though poets and fable-writers ſay ſo. 
Theft, of great or ſmall things, to be puniſh- 
ed equally; a ſtranger or a ſlave, may be 
conſidered as curable; but x citizen, who 
has got good education, as incurable ſuffers 
death.—In expeditions the fundamental re- 
gulation is, . Always act, both in peace and 
war, as conſidering yourfelf under a com- 
mander ; never live as a ſeparate being, but 
always, as much as poſſible, live for the pu- 
blic, c.“ Accuſations for cowardice ſhould 
be cautiouſly made, and on ſure grounds. 
Juſtice is compared to a modeſt virgin ; ju- 
ſtice and modeſty abhor falſchood, eſpecial- 
ly, in that moſt important of all accuſations, 
what concerns a man's military reputation. 
—Had Patroclus been carried back alive 
to Achilles's tent without his arms, an invi- 
dious perſon might have accuſed him ; many 
O o 2 ſuch 
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ſuch caſes may happen where there is no 
crime,—Let this be the law, The may 
who is convicted ta have thrown away hjs 
arms baſely, let him never ſerve again.“ 
Ir will be hard to find inſpectors of the pu- 
blic management who are better men than 
the magiſtrates; if ſuch could be faund, it 
would make the ſtate happy: but if the pu- 
blic management is not fairly examined, 
this fills che ſtate with ſedition, and ſoon de- 
{troys it. — Then he gives regulations for 
chuſing cenſors, who are to judge every or- 
ger of magiſtracy. !; Let cheſe be the only 
people crowned, with laurel in the city; let 
the prieſts of Apollo and the Sun be choſen 
out of them only; let one of them be high 
prieſt, and the year named from him, for 
meaſuring time; and let them be honoured 
after their death. In the days of Rada- 
manthus people univerſally believed that 
there were gods; ſo that he quickly decid- 
ed controverſies. by the oath of parties. But 
now ſome, people do not believe that there 
are gods; others, that they do nor care for 
human 
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human affairs; or that they may be ſooth · 
ed to your purpoſe by ſacriſices. As circum · 
ſtances change, the legiſlator muſt change 
his laws. —It is a terrible thing in a ſtate 
where there are many oaths; and people 
are obliged to live in ſociety together, and 
ons half of them are perjured. Then he 
gives regulations for avoiding theſe evils. 
In this ſtate, where they ſeek not after mo- 
ney, nor trade, nor travels, what are they 
to do concerning the reception of ſtrangers? 
A mixture of foreigners brings in new cuſ- 
toms, and a love of novelty, which wilt be 
molt pernicious; but, in a ſtate badly regu- 
lated, no matter how many ſtrangers they 
admit, But others may blame us for inho- 
ſpitality and inſocialiry; and it is an affair 
of conſequence whether others ſhould think 
us a good or bad people. Mankind deviate 
more from rectitude of manners in their own 
characters, than they deviate from rectitude 
of ſentiments in judging of others. People 
therefore are to he ſent to the Olympic 
games, Oc. ſuch as may do moſt honour to 

the 
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the ſtate: ſome alſo are to be allowed to 
travel; for there are men of great merit, 
though few, even in the moſt corrupted 
ſtate, whoſe friendſhip is valuable, and from 
whom you may collect many things for the 
improvement of your own laws; and with- 
out ſuch care no ſtate can remain perfect. 
When he returns, let our traveller inform 
thoſe magiſtrates who are appointed inſpec- 
tors of the laws, Gc.— Of ſtrangers, who 
may come to our city, there are four ſorts 
the firſt reſemble birds of paſſage, they who 
come at certain ſeaſons for merchandize; 
6 let them be entertained without the 
city.“ The ad ſort ſpectators, who deſire 
to be acquainted with the productions of 
the muſes; © let them be received with 
great hoſpitality.” The 3d kind ſuch” as 
come with any public character from a neigh- 
bouring ſtate. The 4th kind, who come 
but rarely, if they are paſt fifty, and intend 
to obſerve what is good in other ſtates, and 
communicate their obſervations ; “ are to 
be received with diſtinguiſhed honour.” In 
1 this 
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this manner are we to behave toward ſtrang- 
ers, and not expel them by meats, ſacrifices, 
and harſh proclamations, as the brutes of the 
Nile at preſent do. Next follow regulati- 
ons for ſureties;—ſearching for goods; 
againſt detention of witneſſes ;—or detain- 
ing a candidate from the public exerciſes; 
—againſt reſetting; — no man is to ſerve his 
country for rewards. —A man, in the middle 
ſtation of life, ought to conſecrate mode- 
rately to the gods: The whole earth is 
ſacred to all the gods; let no one therefore 
pretend again to conſecrate what is holy.“ 
Gold and ſilver, either in temples or in pri- 
vate, is an invidious poſſeſſion. Ivory, taken 
from a dead animal, is not decent. Braſs and 
iron are the inſtruments of war: There- 
fore let any one who has a mind conſecrate 
pure wood or ſtone in the public temples; 
of woven work, conſecrate no more than a 
woman can weave in a day, and be the colour 
white: the moſt divine oblations are birds 
and pictures, ſuch as one painter can finiſh 
in a day.” — Then concerning judges to de- 

termine 
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termine controverſies in private caſes. The 
regulations which wiſe legiſlators have al- 
ready made, are to be followed with cloſe 
proper improvements and correftions which 
the trial of time and experience ſuggeſts. 
If the laws are rightly conſtituted, they are 
the moſt effectual means of making people 
better; and they ſerve as an antidote againſt 
vicious writings and other evils, by confirm- 
ing the good, by reſtraining and curing the 
wicked as much as poſſible, and appointing 
death ro the incurable.—Burials are to be 
made in the moſt uſeleſs ſpot of ground; and 
no more earth to be raiſed over the grave 
chan five men can make in five days. No 
tomb; ſtone muſt be larger than what can 
contain the epitaph, which is not to exceed 
four lines of heroic. We ought to believe 
that the ſoul is ſuperior to the body; that, 
while we are here, it is the ſoul that acts, and 
the body follows it; when we die, the body 
is only to be conſidered as a fort of image 
of the dead: and that the really exiſtent part 
of us flies away among the gods, to give an 
account 
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account of its actions; an event full of joy 
to the good, but very dreadful to the wick - 
ed. You can do no good to the dead; you 
ſhould rather have ſought their good while 
they lived, that they might have been as 
holy and juſt as poſſible ; that after this life 
they might eſcape the puniſhments for evil, 
Ehen follow regulations for the expence 
of funerals No public lamentations,- 
The dead body muſt not be carried publick- 
ly through the ſtreet, but carried out of 
town early in the morning. Thus the plan 
is finiſhed, — What next remains, is to pres 
ſerve theſe conſtitutions unaltered. The 
cenſors will be uſeful for this purpoſe ; but 
the great ſpring of all is to have one fixt 
ſcheme of juſt politicy in vie ,. No wonder 
that for want of this; the conſtitutions of 
ſtates are ſo erroneous, The end that our 
conſtitution has in view is virtue. Let ng 
man be a guardian of the eonſtitution and 
the laws, who has not been at pains to un- 
derſtand what concerns the gods, and who 
is not of a religious turn of mind. No man 
P p who 
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who views the motions of the ſtars, Od 
with any tolerable judgment and attention, 
can be an atheiſt. —Some, who formerly 
examined theſe things, conſidering the won- 
derful regularity and nice proportions in the 
heavenly motions, were obliged to aſcribe 
them to mind and intelligence; yet they con- 
tradicted themſelves, by ſaying, that mind 
was poſterior to matter. Mhat was before 
their eyes on earth, they ſuppoſed alſo car- 
ried round in tlie heavens,” and imagined, 
that ſtones and earth, and other inanimate 
bodies; regulated the cauſes of all things. 
Hence philoſophers were reckoned atheiſts, 
and hence the reproaches of poets, who 
compared them to dogs barking at the 
moon; nevertheleſs, the ſtudy of aſtronomy 
does not promote atheiſm, but quite the 
contrary.—It is impoſſible that any mortal 
can be truly pious, who is not convinced of 
theſe' two things, That the ſoul is the 
eldeſt of all things that are produced, and is 
immortal, and rules all bodies.” In the ſe- 
cad — „That ere is a mind in the 
4 ſtars; 
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ſtars; at the ſame time he muſt be trained 
in other parts of liberal education ſubſervi- 
ent to this knowledge and to virtue.“ He 
who is unacquainted with theſe is not 4. to 

be a n pee n Ati Tut 18 008 
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FE, propoſed to inquire, by what means 
man ſhall become wiſe, Few are 
happy in this world; life is ſnort and full of 
trouble; ſo that no perſon, who is not full 
of childiſh, conceit, would deſire to live the 
ſame life over again.—Let us firſt conſider 
thoſe arts which cannot make a man wiſe. 
They who, as the fable ſays, diverted man- 
kind from feeding on human fleſh, we wiſh 
them well. The invention of bread was 
uſeful; but it does not make a man wiſe. 
The ſame may be ſaid of mechanic arts; as 
alſo painting, military ſkill, medicine, navi- 
gation, eloquence, and acuteneſs of genius 
for learning. Again, let us conſider that 
ſcience, which, if it is wanting in the mind, 
man becomes a very fooliſn animal. It is 
P p 2 the 
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the ſcience of numbers. Who is the Gen 
that taught us? The Heavens. Take away 
the knowledge of numbers, yon take away 
reaſoning, and all the arts are deſtroyed. 

Gop at fiſt implanted i in us the faculty of 
diſcerning numbers, when they are ſhown, 
and ſhows them; of theſe, what is more 
ſimple and beautiful than the luminary af 
the day, and in ifs turn the night, which 
the revolving heavens inceſſantly repeat, 
that the moſt ignorant may learn to num- 
ber. Ie is more difficult. to compare num- 
bers with one another; for this purpoſe Gop 
appointed the waxing and waming of the 
moon, and adjuſted months to -the year, 

training us to compare number with nom- 
ber by a very happy art. Hence the earth 
becomes enriched and pregnant with fruits 
for rhe” maintenance of animals.—In our 
inquiry concerning laws, we were then, and 
ſeill axe of opinion, that alt other ſtudies are 
not very difficult; but that one, . To know 
by what means mankind may become good, Fs ex- 
N diffcutr,” Al agree, that the ſoul 
mould 
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ſhould be juſt, temperate, brave and alſo 
wiſe; but they have not agreed what is the 
kind of wiſdom.—Ir is neceſſary to give a 
better account of the origin of gods and 
animals, than has been done hitherto, and 
finiſ/my diſcourſe againſt the impious, when 
I affirmed, that there are gods who take 
care of all things, ſmall and great; and that 
they are inflexible in the cauſe of Juſtice. 
Alſo, That mind is elder than matter ; and 
the mover, than that which is moved. Thus 
have we laid a better foundation for wiſ- 
dom, in the moſt important of all things, 
thoſe which concern the gods. Soul and 
body joined in one, conſtitute an animal. 
There are five original ſolid bodies. | AW 
mind is of one form, and moves and fa- 
ſhions all bodies. The five bodies are, fire, 
water, air, earth and æther. Out of earth 
are formed men, animals and plants; we 
muſt however obſerve, that in all theſe 
there are parts of the other elements alſo 
mixed, but the predominant part is earth. 
The « celeſtial animals are chiefly compoſed | 

of 
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of ſire. The motions of the celeſtial ani- 
mals are regular, which ſhows. them to be 
endued with wiſdom.— That the heavenly 
hodies are animated, we may believe, con- 
ſidering their vaſt bulk, which can be fully 
demonſtrated; for inſtance, that the ſun is 
much bigger than the earth; and that all 
the ſtars are wonderfully, great, - How are 
thoſe vaſt maſſes carried for ever regularly 
round? Gop is the cauſe. Let us affirm 
one rrue ſpeech concerning them all. It is 
impoſſible that the earib, and the heavens, 
and the ſtars, and all thoſe vaſt bodies, 
ſhould move round every year ſo acurately, 
and preſerye the order oſ days and months, 
and produce all thoſe good things to us, if 
there was not a ſoul preſent with each of 
them, or in each of them. The more 
contemptible beings we ourſelves are, the 
more ſhould we be afraid of talking inſigni- 
ficantly on theſe ſuhjects. To ſay, that 
natures, propenſities, and the like, are the 
cauſes of them, is to ſay nothing. There 


are only two ſorts of being, mind and body; 
and 


I, ; 
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and there is no medium kind, We muſt 
either ſay, that theſe ſtars are gods, or ima- 
ges formed by the gods, which we ought 
to honour beyond all other images; being 
more beautiful, and more common to all 
mankind, and eſtabliſned in the pureſt and 
nobleſt ſituation. Mind forms animals of 
different kinds, from fire, water, air, æther; 
ſo that it is probable the whole heavens are full 
of animals. Let one determine concerning 
Jupiter and Juno, and the reſt of them, as 
he has a mind; but let him retain this as a 
fundamental principle.—Then he deſcribes 
the different ſorts of dæmons and demigods, 
and ſays, that a legiſlator, who has the 
ſmalleſt ſhare of prudence, will not venture 
upon innovations concerning them, nor pro- 
hibit thoſe ſacrifices that are preſcribed by 
the laws of his country,“ ſeeing he knows 
nothing at all about thoſe matters.“ 
There are eight viſible powers, one of the 
ſun, one of the moon, one of the ſtars; and 
there are five others. We muſt not ima- 
gine, that ſome of theſe are gods, and others 

not ; 
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not; but affirm, chat they are brothers, 
and in fraternal ſtations, going round their 
orbits in ſtated times, fulfilling that beauti- 
ful order of the univerſe which is eſtabliſhed 
by divine reaſon. Happy is the man who 
admires theſe things, and eagerly deſires to 
know them, as far as mortal nature is capa- 
ble; and who, being really initiated, paſſes 
the reſt of his life in contemplating the moſt 
beautiful objects. We have already named 
three of thoſe powers; the fourth and fifth 
keep pace with the ſun; one of them is the 
morning-ſtar, and is called Venus. We have 
no name for the other, who is neareſt the 
ſun, becauſe he is not known; ſor they were 
barbarians who firſt obſerved the heavens, 
having great advantages for aſtronomy in 
the fineneſs of their ſummer ſeaſons, free 
from clouds and rain. Such is the clime 
of Egypt and Syria, from whence thoſe ſci- 
ences came to us confirmed by a long ſeries 
of obſervations. There are three orbits 
more to name, the eight is what may be 
called the upper world, as it appears to men 


who 
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who know little about thefe things. The 
ſloweſt of the remaining planets is Saturn, 
the next Jupiter, the third Mars, whoſe 
colour is the reddeſt of all. The gods, 
furely, will not be offended at us when we 
ſtudy aſtronomy; for ſeeing they have given 
us the power of underſtanding, they never 
ean envy us when we know. We need not 
heſitate to affirm, that a good man is wiſe ; 
J have therefore ſaid what is above, to ſet 
people right in the practice of the greateſt 
virtue; for there it not a virtue more become 
ing the buman kind than piety. Then he 
concludes with deſcribing the ſciences pre- 
viouſly neceſſary to the ſucoeſsful ſtudying 
of aſtronomy. He ſeems all along to hint 
at the true ſyſtem of the heavens ; and con 
cludes his directions with faying, that he 
who ſtudies, ought always to confider One ; 
and that One will appear to he the bond of 
all, 
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. k SYSTEM of 1 philoſophy, ac- 


cording to the Pythagoreans. Plato 

gives us A paraphraſe of this book ; 

the original is {till preſerved, and ſeems to 

have been ſent to Plato from Italy, by his 

friend Archytas.—It has been already ob- 

ſerved, that Plato had no deſire or expec- 
tation that this book ſhould be conſidered 
as a ſtandard in natural philoſophy ; other- 

wiſe, he would not have regreted, that fo 

little of nature was known, Whereas Des 
Cartes boaſted, on the contrary, that his 
principles could account for more phæno- 
mena than actually were in nature. Plato 
candidly i invites any one to make improve- 
ments; and ſays, he gives that account, be- 
cauſe he knew of nothing better. —The 
Pythagoreans uſed to deſcribe the motions 
and diſtances of the heavenly bodies by ana- 
— 8 ** and figures; the preciſe 
q 14 1 4 meaning 
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meaning of which cannot now be poſitive» 
ly determined. But as the aſtronomy of 
thoſe days was unavoidably imperfect, we 
may believe, that many of thoſe analogies 
would not be found verified in nature, 
though we underſtood them. —They were 
determined to this allegorical method of 
expreſſion to avoid perſecution from bigots, 
and the impertinence and contradictions of 
the ignorant, We are told, that this very 
conſideration had once almoſt determined 
Copernicus to deliver his ſyſtem in the ſame 
manner.—Neither in the Timæus, nor at 
the concluſion of his laws, does Plato ex- 
plain himſelf compleatly ; but declares, that 
the truth can be diſcovered only after long 
ſtudy, and great knowledge of geometry. 
It is alſo ſaid, that Plato in his old age re- 
pented, that he made the earth the centre 
of the ſyſtem.— But the doctrines of the 
Pythagoreans were not always delivered 
myſteriouſly. Ariſtarchus the Samian pu- 
bliſhed that ſyſtem without diſguiſe, Ari- 
ſtotle alſo mentions it. To the diſcqyery 

Qq 2 of 
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of thoſe principles we owe the Copernican 
ſyſtem Several learned men have explain- 
ed the Pythagorean allegory of the harmo- 
ny of the ſpheres. The force of gravi- 


ration toward the ſun being inverſely as the 


ſquare of the diſtance; it follows, that a 
planet, at half the diſtance of another from 
the ſun, is acted upon by a quadruple gra- 
vity. A muſical chord, double in length of 
another, muſt be ſtretched with a quadruple 
force, in order ro make it ſound the ſame 
note. And therefore, if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
muſical chords extended from the ſun to 
each of the planets, they would all found 
the ſame note, if they were reſpectively 
ſtrerched with forces ſufficient to make the 
gravities of the planers equal.” Kepler 
was long ſtudious to find out harmonies and 
proportions in thę heavens; and though he 
wandered a great while, he hit at laſt upon 
the grand fundamental one in aſtronomy, 
viz. That the ſquares of the periodic times 
of the planets are as the cubes of theit mean 
diſtances from the ſun, It is of no conſe 


quence 
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quence to engquite minurtly, whether any 
thing of this nature was known to the Py 
thagoreans; this much is cettain, it Wat 
found vur by imitating cheir manner. 


Truxvs begins; This world, being 66t+ 
poreal, did not exiſt from eternity. It is 
difſieult to find dut the Creator and Father 
of the univerſe; and impoſſible to deſtribe 
him to the vulgar.— Seeing this world is 
the moſt beautiful ef all productions, and 
he the belt of all eauſes; we need hot doubt 
that he made it according te ſole un- 
changeable and eternal pattern. Becauſs 
many have ſpoken eencettiing the göds 
and the creation of the —. you ought 
to be ſatisſted, if the decotht I give is at 
leaſt as probable as 2 and remember, 
that you whe hear, and I who ſpeak; are 
men. The Crestot of the divers was 
good and free from envy; therefort he 
willed all things to be as like himſelf as poſ- 
fble; | AS rhe objects bf Rk; withour in- 
pliner, are not Equal la beauty to thoſe 

which 
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which have it; therefore he gave a ſoul to 
the body, and in that ſoul implanted mind. 
This world therefore may be defined an in- 
telligent animal, conſtituted by divine Pro- 
vidence.— There are not many worlds cre- 
ated, but only one. As this world conſiſts 
of viſible and tangible ſubſtance, and no- 
thing is viſible without fire, or tangible with- 
out earth, therefore Gop at firſt created 
fire and earth. A mean proportional inter- 
poſed between two quantities, makes all the. 
three, as much as poſſible, one. But earth 
and fire being ſolids, they required two 
mean proportionals; namely, air and water: 
thus the univerſe, aptly cohering, cannot 
be diſſolved but by him who connected it.— 
Then he deſcribes the ſoul of the world, al- 
legorically expreſling, as it would ſeem, the 
number of the orbits of the planets, and the 
diſtances of thoſe orhits from one another, 
in which thoſe bodies are carried round. 


Wn EN therefore the Creator and Father 
of che univerſe beheld it moving, and alive, 
doi - in 
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in reſemblance of the immortal gods, he was 
rejoiced and delighted with his work; and 
proceeded yet farther to compleat the re- 
ſemblance. As an image of eternity he 
created time, which is meaſured by days, 
months and years, c. which did not exiſt 
before the world began. The moon is in 
the orbit next the earth; then the ſun, then 
Venus and Mercury, which ſometimes over- 
take the ſun, ſometimes are overtaken by 
him. The reaſon of the ſituations of the 
other planets muſt be deferred till ſome other 
occaſion. A month is when the moon, go- 
ing round in her orbit, overtakes the ſun ; 

a year, when the ſun goes round his orbit. 
The periodic times of the other planets are 
unknown, excepting to a very few. The 
perfect year is from the time that thoſe eight 
bodies began their motions, until they return 
all to the ſame ſituations again. The E- 
rernal Mind, contemplating four ſorts of 
animals, produced them ; namely, celeſti- 
al, aerial, aqueous, earthly. The . moſt 
part of the ſubſtance of the celeſtial beings 
ate de he 
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kocompoſed of fire: to each of theſe he gave 
bye motiony one always in the fame fitua- 
tion, and round the ſame points: the other 
progreſſive Ho formed the earth to more 
ven the axis of the world, the guardian of 
Right and day, the eldeſt of all thaſe bodies 
Within the heavens; but it would be impoſ- 
fable to exphain the ſtations, progreſſions and 
retregradakiens of the planers, without a 
model. As for the demons, it is above our 
reach to ſpeak of them; only we muſt bo- 
lieve thaſe who lived in former times, who 
were the ſons: of the gods, as they fay ; for 
certainhy they. were well acquainted with 
their own fathers, — Then he repreſents the 


Father of the world appointing thoſe creat- 


ed gods to furniſh, materials for the creation 
of inferior beings, particularly man; and 
gives a general deſeription of the faculties 
of the human mind and body, with beautis 
ful references to final cauſes. Then he gives 
ſome account of matter ; of which fire, air, 
water, earch, are the modifications. Earth 
—_ folid body, becauſe the form of its 


component 
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component particles is cubical. The par- 
ticles of water are ſalids bounded by twen- 
ty equilateral triangles. The particles of 
air ſolids bounded by eight ſuch triangles. 
The particles of fire pyramidical ſolids 
bounded by four equilateral triangles; hence 
they penetrate and diſſolve the texture of 
all other bodies by their acute points.— 
* It muſt be allowed, that this hypotheſis 
is more. philoſophical than Boerhave's; for 
Boerhave ſuppoſes the particles of fire round, 
which does not ſo well account for their 
effects, nor agree with Sir Iſaac Newton's 
curious diſcovery of the different properties 
of the different fides of the rays of light: 
which is not ſo eaſily accounted for, if we 
ſuppoſe rhe particles round. This theory 
too, which ſuppoſes fire to be an original 
element, has been aſcribed to Boerhave and 
Homberg, and called, as it were, by way 
of aſt entat ion, The modera theory of fire.” — 
The attractive virtues of amber and the 

loadſtone, were but juſt known in thoſe 
2 proceeds to account for many 
R r natural 
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natural phenomena upon mechanical prin- 
ciples. —There is no 2 nor down in nature 
according to any one direction, —Gravity 
is the tendency of the homogeneal parts of 
matter to one another. —Then concerning 
the ſenſes, taſte, ſmell, hearing, ſeeing. — 
« It requires much pains, leiſure, and hap- 
pineſs of invention, to explain the pheno- 
mena of the minute parts of matter. What 
we are able to diſcern of theſe charms us 
with a beauty and regularity, no leſs won- 
derful than the beauty and order conſpicu- 
ous in the grander parts of this vaſt ma- 
chine. Natural philoſophy can be improv- 
ed only through length of time. The firſt 
eſſays muſt neceſſarily be imperfect; yet 
the conjectures of ingenious men often come 
near the truth. Of this we have an inſtance 
in the doctrine of light and colours. Ti- 
meæus here ſuppoſes, that certain colours are 
produced by two or more ſimple ones blend- 
ed together; but, ſays, that God only can 
ſeparate and compound them. This, how- 
ever, Sir Iſaac Newton has performed.” — 

6 Then 
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Then he proceeds to give a beautiful and 
magnificent deſcription of the human body, 
and the uſes of its ſeveral parts, according to 
the ſyſtem of anatomy in thoſe days; and 
briefly deſcribes the diſeaſes in body or mind, 
to which the human race are liable, with 
advices for their prevention or cure. The 
whole work is a beautiful poem from be- 
ginning to end, and I had almoſt ſaid, it is 
impoſſible to read it without pleaſure. So- 
crates regreted, that Anaxagoras, though 
he owned a creating Mind in the univerſe, 
yet confined his philoſophy too much to 
mere matter and -motion ; without taking 
in the conſideration of final cauſes. Ti- 
menus gives us an example of another me- 
thod, It is the only poetical compoſition 
in antiquity, to ſhew the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of Gop in the creation; and no one 
needs be afraid to compare it with Lucre- 
tius, either for argument, Fire or 
poetical W 39 
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T the periodical holidays, in — 
of Minerva, the poets uſed to exhi- 
| bit their new pieces; and he who 
* was crowned with laurel. People 
uſed to come from ſeveral cities of Greece 
to this feſtival. Plato ſuppoſes, that four 
philoſophers had met on that occaſion, to 
entertain one another with a philoſophical 
diſcourſe, each a day in his turn; as if they 
were contending for the prize. Socrates be- 
gins and deſcribes his plan of a republic, in 
conſequence of an adventure which had hap- 
pened him the preceeding day, when he 
went down to the Pireum to ſee the procef- 
ſion, —Next, after him, Timeus gives his 
piece on the nature of the univerſe. The 
part of Critias is unſimiſned. Hermocrates 
was to entertain, when Critias had done. 
Theſe three performances have a ſtrict rela- 
tion to one another, according to Plato's 
own account; for, Socrates forms good citi- 
* zens; 
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ens; Timeus inſtructs them in the know- 
ledge of nature; Critias was to ſhow the 
good fledts af this duration in his Tue 
ed hiſtory ®, 
Paro ſeems to have bad in view, 10 
this diſcourſe, to repreſent to his country- 
men the happy conſequences of virtue and 
good government; and the pernicious effects 
of vice upon a ſtate, by the examples of che 
antediluvian Athenians and the Atlantic 
nation.— The plan was originally Solon's; 
and Critias is ſuppoſed to remember his po- 
ems, becauſe his grand - father had often 
made him repeat them when he was 2 boy. 
There is firſt a brief account given of the an- 
cient Athenians, and their extenſive power, 
in conſequence of their virtue and modera- 
tion is deſcribed at more length, and may 
; 10 7 | 1 | . 2 7 | {till 
_ * Prochus ſuppoſes that Hermogenes was to have given the 
ſpeech of Jupiter, which is not at all probable; far this ſpeech 
was certainly a part of Solon's poem which Critias had learned: 
beſide this, the narrative ſtops in ſuch a manner, as plainly indi- 
cates, that the ſpeaker had not finiſhed what he intended to ſay.— 
As a contraſt to thoſe romantic plans of government, Hermogenes 
might have deſcribed the principal ſtates and conſtitutions aQtual- 
ly then exiſtent ; with reflections on the riſe and fall of empires, 
arts and commeroe. 
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il ſerve as an uſeful inſtruction to preſent 
times. — That iſland is repreſented greater 
than all of Africa and Aſia that was known 
to the ancients; but was afterward ſunk and 
deſtroyed by an earthquake that laſted 
three days; which rendered the ſeas oppo- 
ſite to the Straits of Gibraltar a long time 
unnavigable for mud. According to this 
fable; we may, if we pleaſe, ſuppoſe the Cape 
Verde iſlands, the Canaries, the Azores, the 
Britanic iſles, to be the reatgining . 
of that vaſt wreck. 

Tukx abounded in all atiings for the af 
and conveniency of life; their inland com- 
munication was eaſy by means of large ca- 
nals; their cattle were ſtately and beauti- 
ful; their paſtures luxuriant: rich mines of 
tin and other mettals abounded in the coun- 
try; their commerce was extenſive; the hurry 
and noiſe of ſailors, coming in and going 
abroad, was heard in their ports night and 
day.—Their navy conſiſted of 1290 ſhips of 
war; and the arſenals were full of all forts of 
[naval ſtores. The iſland was divided into ten 


| - 06 grOe_ng ruled by the poſterity of the 
ſons | 
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ſons of Neptune, but all ſubordinate to one. 
The chief ſtate had 60,000 chariots, with 
their proper furniture and riders; 10, ooo 
were always ready for ſervice. Their in- 
fantry were claſſed under ſeveral leaders to 
ſerve by rotation. — Their ſupreme rulers 
uſed to meet once every fifth and ſixth 
year alternately; to examine what was a- 
miſs in their government, and wherein 
they had deviated from the fundamental 
laws. — They behaved with wiſdom and 
moderation in the proſperous or adverſe oc- 
currences of life, and toward one another. 
hey valued their affluence little, when 
put in competition with virtue. They did 
not become intoxicated and dazzled with 
proſperity, and then miſcarry in their under- 
takings; but remembered and diſcerned, in 
a judicious manner, That all advantages 
are increaſed by public concord and public vir- 
tue. — But, through length of time, theſe 
divine qualities gradually decayed, and hu- 
man vices prevailed. —They became inca- 
pable of bearing their good fortune with 
decency ; and appeared wretched in the eyes 


rn 
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of all irue judges, For loſing their virtue, the 
moſt glorious and valuable of all poſſeſſions. 
But to the ignorant they {till appeared in 
great glory, when abounding in power and 
plenty, founded in injuſtice. Then Jupi- 
ter, god of gods, the guardian of laws and 
good government, and true judge of happi- 
neſs, obſerved this generous people in diſ- 
trefs, and reſolving to chaſtiſe them for their 


amendment; he called a council of the gods 


into his moſt illuſtrious manſion, which a- 
ſends in the middle of the univerſe, com- 
manding the ve of all things that have ex- 
iſtence; and when they were aſſembled he 
thus began. But, alas! Plato did not live 
to give us the ſpeech of Jove; nec gui ſucre- 
derit operi, ad priſcripta lineumenta inventus 
eſt. He died ſaddenly at 81 years of age, 
in the midſt of his r at an entertain- 
. | 
Tuo it is impoſſible to prevent fas 
Tegret, when thinking of the death of ſo 
great and good a man, yet we have much 
more reaſon to congratulate with the world, 
chat ever ſuch a yo lived. 

20 F I_'N_I S. 
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